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MARY’S MARRIAGE, 
——O — 

Many years ago, I stayed awhile in an old 
cathedral town in the richest and loveliest part of 
Yorkshire. Such quaint old houses roofed with 
bright red tiles, such green meadows and yellow 
corn-fields, such great over-shadowing trees, and 
such sweet old-fashioned gardens, I shall never see 
again. But the great charm to my young fancy 
was the solemn old cathedral, and the cool, silent 
courts of houses that clustered round it. The 
dreamy, peaceful life enchanted me. I _ thought 
that I could live for ever among 
the dim aisles of the grand old 
church, and the shady gardens of 
the handsome houses. 

“This is a court of peace,” I 
said. ‘Surely no shadow of dis- 
content or sorrow can ever come 
within it.” 

But this I said in my haste and 
ignorance, At,the end of the 
first week of my visit, as I was 
wandering in my friend’s garden, 
which touched the graveyard of 
the cathedral, I heard the wildest, 
strangest, most sorrowful music 
coming from it. I knew the 
Vesper service was over. I knew 
this was not the organist’s playing, 
and my interest and curiosity 
triumphed over my fear, and led 
me to take the keys of the vestry, 
which were at my command, and 
satisfy myself. No human cry of 
agony was ever more intelligible. 
I divined at once that some poor 
breaking heart was pouring out 
itself into the Divine ear, which 
understands all speech and lan- 
guage, and so I stole away again, 
ashamed and sorry for my intru- 
sion. : 

Frequently, after this—some- 
times early in the morning, sume- 
times deep in the gloaming—I 
heard the same musician. At 
last I spoke to the friend with 
whom I was staying. She looked 
troubled as she answered : 

“It is the poor old Dean. I 
am glad he has this consolation. 
Do not disturb him.” 

A few days afterward, as we 
were walking up the court, we 
met the Dean. He begged my 
friend to go into his house and 
see his daughter Mary; and then 
I understood what mighty grief it 
was which had struck the key- 
note of his passionate pleading 
prayer. : 

She was dying; no one but a 
parent could have doubted it for 
one minute. The earnest of 
Eternity was in her eyes, which 
looked as if they had seen some 
vision that had for ever separated 
her from time. She lay upon a 
couch drawn close to the open 
window, looking into a garden 


thick with green shade, and Bright with many a 
sweet flower whose name is now forgotten. I 
gazed on her with admiration. I do not think it 
ever entered my mind to pity her. I reserved 
that feeling for the grey misery of her father, and 
for the hopeless, resentful-looking distress I saw 
in the face and manner of a handsome man, whom 
I took to be her brother. There was, however, 
some element in the sorrow of that dying room 
that I did not understand then; though soon 
afterwards, when I knew!Mary Harlowe’s history, it 
| was clear enough to me. : 
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She was the only child of her father, who had 
received her in exchange for his young wife’s life. 
Among the silent rooms of the great house, and in 
the pleasant old gardens, belonging to the church 
property, she had grown up to a sweet and lovely 
girlhood, 

When about seventeen years of age, her cousin, 
Bernard Harlowe, was sent to her father’s care, 
while he prepared for taking orders. The young 
man was not rich, and was never likely to have 
any inheritance, but the handsome person, the 


| clear head, and the warm heart nature had given 


him. But Mary loved him almost 
from the first day of his arrival, 
and Bernard thought himself 
richer in that love than the bishop 
in his see, or the king in his 
crown. 

The Dean was not so wrapped 
up in spiritual matters as to be 
oblivious of what was transpiring 
under his own roof, yet he made 
no remonstrance; 80, though 


there was no positive engagement, 
Bernard and Mary Harlowe con- 
sidered themselves as one heart 
and soul for time and for eter- 
nity. 

One afternoon the sunny still- 
ness of the court was broken by 
the gallopping of horses and the 
rattle of acarriage. It stopped 
at the Dean’s door, and Bernard 
recognised a young Earl, famous 
for his wealth and church patron- 
age, who owned a magnificent 
seat about three miles distant. 

“There is some dispute between 
my Lord Bishop and the Earl,” 
he said to Mary. ‘I wonder how 
the Dean will manage between 
them ?” 

But the Earl’s visit seemed to 
them a matter of the very smallest 
importance. Wandering under 
the trees, pulling ripe berries, or 
idly gathering some flower fairer 
than all its mates, they did not 
even speculate on the length of 
his visit, or watch for his depar- 
ture ; it was, therefore, with some 
surprise they saw him and the 
Dean come slowly walking down 
the main avenue together. 

Mary would have escaped the 
interview by taking a_ private 
walk to the house, but Bernard, 
with some strange instinct of 
being on the defensive, drew her 
arm through his and waited their 


approach. The Dean seemed 
annoyed at the attitude. He in- 
troduced his daughter and 


nephew, and then bid Mary “ go 
and prepare for dinner, which 
the Earl Grey,” he added, bowing, 
“will do me the honour to eat 
with me.” 

The young nobleman languidly 
assented, followed Mary with hig 
eyes until she was hidden from 
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view by the shrubbery. Surely “loving and 
hating come by nature,” for ere the Earl had 
spoken, Bernard hated him ; and long before the 
night was over, he fancied he had good cause to 
do so. 

He was angry at Mary for looking so beautiful ; 
he was angry at the Earl for looking at her 
beauty. Te thought his uncle disgustingly sub- 
eervient to the young man’s rank; he thought 
Mary unusually cool tohim. All night long he 
was his own tormentor, and this was but the begin- 
ning of sorrows. 

The Earl, charmed with Mary’s fresh young 

beauty, so different to the clever, intriguing 
women with whom he had danced and frifled 
away all the last season, fancied himself deeply in 
love with the simple, innocent gitl He came 
again and again; at first inventing all sorts of 
éxeuses, finally without diy exeusé at all. 
_ It required; indéed, small pérstiasion to obtain 
the Dean’s full permission to woo his daughter: 
Then stormy scenes ensuéd; uncle and nephew 
came to bitterest strife, while Mary’s defence of 
Bernard only brought on her stich anger from her 
father as filled her with grief and fear. 

Poor Bernard! The end his heart had prophe- 
sied came soon enough. In the presence of the 
Dean there was a cruel, formal parting; under 
the silent stars amid the thick shrubbery of the 
garden there was another parting. Then two 
young hearts said the words which doomed one to 
an empty life, and the other to a splendid tomb. 

Mary would have promised constancy, but 
Bernard would not let her do it. 

“You shall never have to reproach yourself 
with broken promises for my sake, darling,” he 
said. ‘What could you, you poor timid little 
dove, do between your father and that authorita- 
tive Earl? But whatever they make you do, 
remember, Mary, I shall never blame you, and I 
will love you until my last conscious breath.” 

Then he kissed her pale face over and over 
tenderly, clingingly, as we kiss the dead, and left 
her. And Mary, almost heart-broken with grief, 
and faint with terror lest she should be discovered, 
could only wave her hands in mute farewell, for 
she knew now that love and her must walk apart 
for ever. 

Bernard went to Oxford, and Mary became 
Countess Grey, and went whithersoever it pleased 
her husband to take her. She was naturally 
affectionate, and would doubtless have become a 
loving and gentle wife, if she had received any 
encouragement. But she soon outlived the Earl's 
short liking, and then he only seemed to find 
pleasure in those petty cruelties, which unloving 
husbands, above all others, understand. 

One of these was to affect the most unbounded 
chagrin at the sex of her first child, to sneer at all 
daughters, and to send it from its mother’s breast 
to the care of a strange nurse. Another was to 
pretend she needed exercise and change of air, 
and remove her from London to the Continent 
before she was able to bear the fatigue. He gave 
her no rest until she reached Rome, and here she 
became so seriously ill that even her servants 
remonstrated against the cruelty of moving her 
further, 

In Rome she remained six months, nearly alone, 
The Earl travelled hither and thither as his fancy 
1¢4 him, making his wife only occasional short 

visits of a cruelly ceremonious character. His 
life of extravagant dissipation was a shameful con- 
trast to the loneliness and absolute seclusion 
which her Italian physician ordered, while her 
separation from all who loved or cared for her, 
and her longing for her native land and home, 
told fearfully upon her failing health. 


But one day a far more cruel sorrow faced her. 
A letter without signature was placed in her hands, 
not only accusing her husband 'of the most flagrant 
disregard for her, but also intimating that her 
physician was in the employ of her enemies, and 
not A safe person to be intrusted with her life. 

She had long felt sure that she was dying, but 
the dread of dying away from her child, her 
father, and cher home, overcame all other fears. 
This terror made her prudent; she arranged for an 
imthediate return home, and took advantage of her 
husband’s first absence to commence it. 

For him she left a most noble and_pathetie 
letter, entreating him not to follow her, forgiving 
all his positive and negative cruelties, and asking 
only to be permitted to die beside her father and 
their child. 

Her requests so completely agreed with the 
Earl’s desires, that for once he did not thwart 
her; and so, two years after this ill-starred mar- 
riage, Harl Grey’s travelling carriage again broke 
the silence of the peaceful cathedral court. The 
Dean’s daughter had come back to him wearing 
something higher than a eountess’ coronet; she 


had received the signet of immortality, and been 
anointed for a heavenly coronation. 


After Mary’s marriage the Dean had gone to 


see his nephew, and easily induced him to come 
back with him ; so it was Bernard that lifted Mary 
from her carriage and carried her in his strong 
arms to the room she never left again; and it was 
Bernard that rode day and night, so that he might 
bring a few hours earlier the child which was to 
comfort Mary's dying hours. 


In order to exeus thé step she had taken, ard 


produte her father’s promise to keep her little 
daughter, she had been compelled to divulge all 
the cruel martyrdom of her married life. 
this révélation it Was hot hard to understand the 
Dean’s wretched look, and his passionate; pleading 
prayers, and the music which was an articulate 
agony. ( 
longing look on Bernard’s face, and his miserable 
restlessness; but neither of the men showed, in 


After 


I could understand, too; now, the angry,. 


Mary’s presence, any feeling which could mar the 
peace of her descent into the grave. 

T went often to see her the next few months. It 
was like lying with her at “the Gate Beautiful” of 
ffleaven. I used to wonder at her loveliness, and 
rejoice in her sure and certain hope, but I never 
pitied her. As I said before, I kept that feeling 
for the hopeless grief of the old man, and the 
bitter sorrow of the young one. 

Just before Christmas, I went over to the 
Dean’s, after an absence of three days. Despair 
and remorse were sitting in the handsome cham- 
bers, and a slow but certain sorrow creeping up 
the marble stairs. The next day a narrow coffin 
had separated father and daughter, mother and 
child, husband and wife, lover and beloved, as 
effectually and as widely as all the starry spaces. 

No one ean step in between tio loving hearts 
without guilt; and when love is slain for gold or 
rank, it has bitter avengers. 

Neither, I think, should 

“Love stoop to love, like prince to lord ;” 
but, rather, love should meet love upon an equal 
marriage plain, 
“ And kiss like crowned kings.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_O0—_——- 
COURT NEWS. 

Tur Prince of Wales is to pass a few days at 
Blair Castle, the seat of the Duke of Athole; during 
the shooting season. 

Tur Empress of the French and the Prince 
Imperial arrived at the Great Western Hotel, 
Oban, on Saturday afternoon. They travelled by 
coach from Dalmally after paying a visit to the 
county town, Inverary. The stay of tlie distin- 
guished visitors at Oban was very brief, as they 
left the same evening for Banavie: — : 

GeneraL SuermAn, Commandet-iti-Chief of the 
United States Armiés, ig now in London. _ 

Prayers of thaiiksgiving weré offered on Sunday 
in all the churches of the diocese of Paris for the 
success of the French loan. 

Tur ex-King of Porttigal has arrived at Coburg 
on @ visit to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg: 

Tur wife of Prince Napoleon, havitig been in- 
vited by her father, the King of Italy, will spend 
the winter in Italy; her residence being the Royal 
villa at Milan. 

Tne accounts in reference to the severe illness 
of the Marchioness of Bute continue favotifable. 
Although the critical period of the malady is not 
over, the conditiohs incidental to the complaint 
are such as to cause no alarm. 


Kitten sy Liatirxina.—During the storms at 
the close of last week, a young farmer, name 
Powell; who lived on the sed-coast about five 
miles from Bridgend, while riding on horseback 
was struck by the lightning and killed, his horse 
also being killed. 

A Lavy Seriovsty Burxt.—The wife of Mr. 
William Heron, shipowner, residing at Birken- 
head, was severely burnt on Sunday afternoon by 
her nitislin dress being ignited at the kitchen fire. 
Captaiii Heron and _ his brother-in-law with diffi- 
culty extinguished the flames. Mrs, Heron is not 
expected to live. 


Bakers’ Srrrxes.—The Hast London operative 
bakets are preparing for a general strike, but it is 
believed that the masters will prevent it by con- 
ceding the demands of the men. 

Tur Price or Muat.—An open-air mass meet- 
ing of working men was held in Bradford, on 
Saturday afternoon, to protest against the present 
high price of butchers’ meat. Resolutions were 


unanimously passed pledging those present to 
abstain from the use of butchers’ meat for a month, 
and totally from the consumption of yeal and 
lamb; It was also resolved to placard the town 


with the resolutions arrived at, and to hold another 
meeting on the subject. 

Cavant ar Last.—An advertising swindler, 
named Beckett, is in custody of the Manchester 
police. The prisoner had caused advertisements 
to be inserted in the local papers for “ twelve 
clerks for an extensive establishment in Liverpool,” 
afid upon receiving replics from persons seeking 
employment, one shilling each was demanded from 
the applicants, “ towards expenses.” The swindle 
was exposed by one of the victims. 

SeRiovs Ciaran acainst A Morner.—Sarah 
Huxléy, charged with so neglecting her child that 
it died, was again before tho imagistrates of the 
Laitibeth Police-cotirt on SatuFday:  Onily a little 
additional evidence was taken, and the case was 
again adjourned. 


TaMrrkaNcr.— Tis said that the tea drank at 
the Crystal Palace at the Temiperatice Féte last 
week averaged séven cups per head! People must 
have been seen to “&well wisibly” under such 
indulgence, which they mildly characterise as 
temperance. It was, however, a great day for the 
public-houses in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
though for that matter many of the visitors did 
not trust themselves to any such contingencies, but 
took down their refreshments in bottles, The 
number of ‘‘empties” found in the grounds on the 
morning after exceeded all precedent. What I 
cannot understand is the object of the restriction. 
Was it made in the interests of the weaker vessels 
of the Temperance body, who cannot be trusted 
near strong liquor without filling and overflowing, 
to the scandal of their order? 


Tne French journals gives a biography of 
Christine Nilsson’s husband. ‘The grandfather of 
M. Rouzaud was a locksmith at Jonzac (Charente- 
Inférieure), and was known by the name of 
Comtois; he had a son who, at fifteen years of 
age, left France for Bourbon Island, where he 
made a fortune .and married the daughter of 
Admiral Bose. He returned afterwards to his 
native town, and erected a large building as lodg- 
ings for the working classes. His son Augusto, 
who has just married Mdlle. Nilsson, is a mer- 
chant in Paris, and frequently resides at the 
chateau of Dixmarie, near Jonzac, which belongs 
§6 him. 

Horsewnrrpring By A Youna LApvy.—Miss 
Ellen Edwards, described as “a young lady of 
prepossessing appearance,” attended at the Man- 
chester Police-court on Monday, in answer to an 
adjourned summons charging her with publicly 
horsewhipping, at Messrs. Kendal, Milne, and 
Co.’s bazaar, a young man named Wishart, employed 
there as an assistant. The defence was that the 
lady had inflicted the punishment in consequence 
of insulting letters which he had sent to her. The 
assault was admitted. The magistrates bound her 
over in her own recognisance to keep the peace, at 
the same time stating that she had received the 
prusseet provocation, and that Wishart’s intentions 
Owards her could hardly be honourable. 


Poto.—I venture to assert that polo—the néw 
game—will fot be popular for very long. If 
people hayé valuable ponies they will not care 
about having the legs of their favourites covered 
with bruises. A game of polo on donkeys is 
shortly to be played on Ramsgate sands. This is 
very appropfiate. Donkeys are used to being 
knocked abotit, and do not mind it much: 


Borwicr’s Custarp Pownrr is now used by all 
tespectable faimilies for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d: and 18; tins, 


If TRE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
tised the Gtiexfierp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
soli¢ited to givé it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on evéry package, and if 
this is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laun- 
dréss, it is thé finest Starch they ever used. When 
yoti ask for Gigyrretn Srarcn, seé that you get it, 
a8 inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of ext profit, Beware, therefore of spurious 
imitations: 


Rrti#tsy O# Firs.—A sure cure for this distressing 
complaint is,16W made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo 
pages) on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, 
publishéd by FROF. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The pre. 
scristion was discovered by him in such a providential 
manner; that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make 
it known, a8 it has cured everybody who has used it for 
Fits, never haying failed in & Single case. Ths ingre- 
dients may be obtained from any chémist, Sent. free to 
any address on application to PROF, O. PHELPS 
BROWN, 2, King.street; Coyent-garden, London. 
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AUNT HANNAHS BREASTPIN. 


0 
_# Tht not forget yotl, Annis. You liave beh & 
déar, good child, Idon’t know whit I'd hive done 
without you these three rniontlis. Yott tended to 
mé as well a8 aty doctor could. I'll miss you 
awfully when you léave, child,” said Aunt Hannah 
as she watched Annié packitig her trunk, prior to 
starting for home next day. 

The last three montlis had been very lonely ; and 
Stduous too, to little Annie, who came from her 
lappy home in the city to the out-of-the-way farm 
hotise to nutsé her father’s atint, who was suffer- 
ing with 4 long and painful illness. 

It was a great sacrifice for Annie to make, for 
shé tot only left the loved ones at hoine, missed 
all the pleasant parties of the gay season, but, more 
than all, left the society of Charley Ashton, who 
was of course her lover. 

Aunt Hannali cried a good deal when Annie left 
her; and the good girl, although very glad to get 
back home, was really sorry to leave the poor old 
atint. to whose comfort she was so necessary. 

“T wish, Aunty, you would leave here, und come 
and live with us. You know father really wishes 
you with us,” said Annie. 

“TI believe he does, child. But he isa poor man 
andthere’s a powerful many mouths for him to fill 
without mine. If I could bring him something to 
help him, I might come. But I'll think about it,” 
answered Aunt Hannah, wiping away the tears 
with het checked apton. 

Annie had been hoine searcély a month, when 
lit father caine in one evening, handed her a letter, 
and said 

“Well, Annie, Aunt Hannah is coming. She 
will be here to-morrow.” 

“Mercy on ti8! Why on earth could she not 
have stayed at home, and not afflicted us with her 
company?” exclaimed Kate, Annie’s older sister. 

“My daughter, Iam grieved to hear you talk 
fo. You will please remember she is my mother’s 
sister ; and if you cannot give her affection, you 
must give her respect,” said Mr. Moreton, in a 
wounded tone and,manner. 

He left the room then, and Kate, when she 
thought him out of hearing, said: 

“T don't care! Aunt Hatinah is just as mean 
and close as can be—hoarding up her money and 
coming to burden us with her presence. Then she 
is so very queer. I shall bo ashamed to introduce 
her to any of our friends.” 

“Oh, Katy, don’t speak and feel so! Aunty is 
old, and may not haye many days to remain on 
earth. We should try to cothfort and make ker 
happy, if possible. Indeed, I am glad of her 
coming. Asto her hoarding tp her money, she 
lias had but little ever—” 

‘tOh, nonsense! Uncle Henry before his death 
had sent her, I am quite sure, at least four hundred 
pounds. Then the money from the products of 
the farm. I know she ought to have a considérable 
sum hid away somewhere,” said Kate, snappishly. 

‘What she makes on that poor farm does but 
little more than pay the rent and hands; and the 
amount Uncle Henry gave her was spread over a 

eriod of about twelve years. If she saved any, 
it has been by really depriving herself of necessaries 
which I trust she has not,” Annie replied. 

‘Well, you need not be so devoted to her; she 
treated you mean enough, never eye. making you» 
any present, for all you did for her. But I will 
not say anything more.” — 

Aunt Hannah arrived the next day, and was 
cordially welcomed by Mr. Moreton, his wife, atid 
Annie. Kate, for her father’s saké, tried to be 
pleasant ; but Aunt Hannah knew yery soon that 
Kate was not to be one of her best friends. 

A fow days after, the girs ery busy in pre- 

ations for the approiching party. 
Pixite threw out ay hints,hoping Aunt Hannah 
would take them; but she did not, or would not, 
understand them. : 

“Tf you only had a get of jewelry—that beauti- 
ful ink coral one at Black’s, for instatice—your 
white swiss, with new ribbons, would do nicely. 
Tf papa only could afford it! May be he can ; but 
I fear not,” said Kate. 

“Never mind, Katy. Ishall be very well pleased 
with myzelf in the swiss, with the cherry satin 
ribbons. I don’t care for any ornaments,” Annie 
answered, really very much mortified by Kate's 
broad hints. 

Aunt Hannah hobbled out of the sitting room, 
and soon after retutned, bringing a little box, and 
handing it to Annie, said: 

«There, my dear, Til give you that breastpin. 
I set the world of store by it. “It was my mother’s 
But I'd like to see you wear it. Thero is not another 
person I love well enough to haye wear it. Putit 
on to-morrow night, and as often as you choose 
aftet ; but take good care of it. And when I am 


gone, Annie, open it and puta piece of my hai 
with the others—my fathet’s and mother’s. It if 
little old-fashioned, but it is the best I have to 
give you.” 

_ When Aiinie first opened the box, a look of 
disappointment and regret came over her face. 
But as Aunt Hannah went on talkitig, Annie's ex: 
pression grew sweet, and gad teats filled her eyes 
when she answered : 

“Thank you, Autity. I will wear it for your sake. 
But I trust it will be a long, long tiriie before I 
shall have to do your other wish concething it.” 

Kate stepped forward, and when she saw the pin 
she did not try very hard to cotideal the contemp- 
tuous smile with which she regarded it. 

An hour after, when she thought Aunt Hannah 
quite out of the way, she exclaiined : 

“ The horrid old thing! I wotld not wear it for 
anything in the world. As big almost as a soup 
plate! What will the folks think to see such a look- 
ing thing on you? I wonder how Charley, with his 
exquisite taste, will like it ?” 

“ Kate, please don’t talk so. I shall wear it. 
I would not hurt Aunty’s feelings for a diamond 
pin. She thinks she has given me something very 
pretty and valuable, and I am not going to disap- 
point her by not doing as she wishes. If Charle 
does not approve, then heis not what I think him,” 
said Annie, in a decided tone. 

“You are just as queer as she, and will just 
spoil my enjoyment for the evening. I shall beso 
ashamed of you, with that abominable thing on! 
I just wish Aunt Hannah was in her farm-housé, or 
the moon, or anywhere but here !” 

“ Kate, Kate! if she should hear you, how dread- 
fully she would feel! You have 8o little veneration! 
IT could not feel so toward any aged person, parti- 
cularly our aunt. And truly, if you do anything 
to make her unhappy here, I will go homa with 
her and take care of her as long as she needs me.”’ 

“Indeed, my littlesaint! and give up Charley ?” 
sneered Kate. 

“No; Charley will not be in circumstances to 
justify our union for several years. In the mean- 
time, [ will take care of Aunty,” Annie answered. 

Just then the bell rang, and a moment after 
Charley Ashton came in« 

The subject of the breastpin was immediately 
introduced by Kate. Charley asked to see it, and 
a really comical expression was on his handsome 
face. Kate saw it, and a look of triumph was in 
her eyes, as she asked : 

“Well, Charley, do you think she ought to wear 
it 2” 

“ Annie knows what she ought todo. Her mind 
and heart both are always right,” said Charley. 

“T shall wear the pin,” Annie answered prety. 

‘That is right, my darling,” Charley said, with 
a look of mingled love and admiration. 

“ Another queer one! Indeed, three fit subjects 
for the lunatic asylum,” Kate said, as she left the 
roon. 

Aunt Hannah had heard the conversation be- 
tween her nieces. Her heart was filled with greater 
love than ever before for the sweet girl who, to 
save her feelings would sacrifice her own. 

“ Dear child! I wanted to try her a little. It 
seems hard, too. Well, it won’t hurt her anyhow. 
But I wish the pin was not quite so uely as they 
think it. Idon’t, though. It was considered very 
handsome in its day,” she said. 

The evening of the party came. The girls were 
putting the finishing touches to their toilets. 
Annie was trying to hook Aunt Hannah's pin, 
which somehow resisted her efforts. 

Will you please hook it for me, Aunty? I am 
afraid to trust it to Kate’s fingers; she is not ver 
careful,” said Annie, kneeling before the old lady. 

Aunt Hannah’s fingers were busy with the pin, 
when she exclaimed: 

“There ; I’ve done it !” 

“What! broken it, Aunty 2?” Annie asked. 

“Yes, child. So you can’t wear it to-night. 
Neyer mind, I’ll have it mended, and you can wear 
it Some other time. I’ve got another. Although 
it is not near so showy, nor so valuable, to matt mind, 
it will do. And may be you'll like it as well,” said 
Aunt Hannah, and she hurried out. 

A look of resignation was on Annie’sface. But 
Kate, who was well pleased to hear the dreadful 
pin was broken, then exclaimed : 

“It is too bad. Ithought we should be saved 
such mortification. But I will venture to say, the 
coming one is, if possible, worse than this.” 

“ Hush! she is coming,” whispered Annie. 

“ Here, child. They won’t make much show 
but wear them if you choose,” Aunt Hannah said, 
handing the box to Annie. ast 

The dear girl opened the box with considerable 
trepidation. But how surprised and delighted she 
was to behold a beautiful and delicately-wrought 
little pearl pin and earrings. 
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“Oh, Aunt, these are so beautiful, and better 
suited for this evenitig: Thaiik yous I’m so 
delighted with them.” 

“ Well, well, child, if you are satisfied I am. 
There is no accounting for taste. I'd sooner have 
the other. Katy, would you like this after I get it 
fixed ?’”” Aunt Hannah said, holding the great hair- 
pin towards Kate, with a qtteer expression. 

“ Thank you, no, Aunt: My taste is not for suc 
very valuable and showy ornaments,’ Kate 
answered, in a tone not very soft and sweet, not 
regarding either het father’s or Annie’s look o 
warning and entreaty. 

‘« No; indeed, Aunty, Kate shall not have it. | ¢ 
really prize it too much to give it up,” Annie said, 
endeavouring to make amends for Kate’s unkind 
ness; i 

Aunt Hannah might have found her new home 
far from a very happy one, if Annie had not 
guarded her go closely from Kate’s rude and heart- 
less conduct. i : 

But the old lady did not long need the gentle 
giri’s loving care. One night, after she had 
received her kiss; patting the fair face, and blessing 
her, Aunt Hannah sank to sleep; nevet to wako t6 
earth's sorrows again. 

A few days after they had laid her to test, 
Annie brought forward a lock of Aunt Harinali’s 
hair, and unhooking the large pin, handed it to 
her lover, saying : 

* Now, Charley, wo will fix this in with the hair 
of those she loved: You take out the back eafe- 
fully with the point of your knife, and [ can lip 
this in without much disturbing the othér.” 

Charley proceeded to do her bidding. He found 
a little spring, which soon yielded to hia pressure, 
and the pin opened. Between the hair and gold 
back was a very closely folded paper. Drawing 
it out, he unfolded it and displayed to Annie's 
wonlering eyes a bond for one thousand pounsls, 

Annie’s exclamation of surprise brought Kate 
quickly to ascertain the cause. Remembering hor 
indignant manner and unkind answer to Aunt 
Hannah when she offered her the pin, Charley 
could not restrain himself from saying : 

“ Perhaps it would have been as well if you hid 
not declined this horrid pin, Kate.” 

“Tf I had accepted it, I should not have had 
such luck. It was alwaysintended for Annie.” 

“Intended for the one whose loving-kindness 
merited it, I think you should say, Kate,” said her 
father, coming up. 

Afterwards, when looking over Aunt Hannah’s 
effects, Annic found a letter addressed to Hétself. 
Opening it, she read : 

“ Dear Child: Wheti I ari gone—which I know 
will be soon—you will have enough to make you 
and Charley happy. He is worthy of you. Don’t 
wait any longer for him: to make more money. 
Delays are dangerous, But for such I should not 
have passed my life in loneliness: I had intended 
to divide my little with your sister ; but for reasons 
she will understand I have changed my mind, and 
give all to her who has given me so much love; and 
comforted my last days. God bless you, little 
Annie, and make you as happy as you deserve to be. 

It is unnecessary to say Charley needed no 
further urging to hasten his heart's greatest désire. 

They were married a few months after, and 
went to live in the beautiful home that Aunt 
Hannah’s gratitude had enabled them to purchase. 
Annie would willingly have given s generous por- 
tion of her little fortune to Kate, but her father 
would not permit it, saying: ~- 

“No, my child; Ido not think you would be 
doing right to disregard your dunt’s will, Besides, 
it is a good lesson for Kate; although rather a 
severe one, from which I hope she will profit:” 

Kate said she did not care; but all knew she 
did, and would have liked much to have recalled 
the past months; that she might have done dther- 
wise. Oh, if she had only imagined that kind, 
loving actions are sometimes speedily rewarded, 
and rude, heartless behaviotir as soon punished, 
she would most likely have acted differently: if 
not from the prompting of her heatt, from policy 
she would have treated with more kindness one 
whose sands of life were so nearly run: 
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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FORCED VISIT. 


Tux crowd of people who had witnessed this 
scene in the lecture room were low, obtuse 
natures, on whom the simple words which had 
almost paralysed the speaker before their eyes, 
made but a momentary impression. They only 
saw that he was exhausted and completely broken 
down. This eloquence had been their principal 
attraction, and when another speaker took the 
desk, half the crowd broke up in confusion. 
With the various groups that went out of the 
rooms and swept into the street, the man whose 
sublime eloquence had assembled them dis- 
appeared. For a little time he lingered near the 
church, and, creeping into its blackest shadows, 
laid his forehead against the rugged walls. 

“Oh my God! my God, help me! help me! for 
this, mine enemy, has found me out.” 

His voice was broken, his breath came sharply ; 
he rested his forehead against the cold stone, 
and, though fever was in his veins, shuddered 
with the chill. All at once a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a light laugh sounded in his 
ears. 

“So, my friend, we have met once more,” said 
a voice that made the man shrink; but he turned 
with some degree of courage, and answered rather 
sadly : 

«Yes, I recognised your voice.” 

«And I yours. It has lost nothing of its 
power. No wonder the beggars swarm around 
you. They do not always get eloquence from so 
pure a source.” 

The speaker made no reply; he was evidently 
used to the jeers of this man, and endured them 
without resistance. 

“Upon my word,” said the traveller, ‘I should 
think the very sight of me had struck you dumb.” 

“Tt is only another curse come back,” muttered 
the tortured man, as he moved away from the 
cburch. 

“ Come, Hudson, let us have a talk together, 
this is a cold meeting for old friends like us. 
You have no idea how long I have been search- 
ing for you.” 

The man addressed as Hudson turned upon 
his persecutor with a look and gesture of pathetic 
appeal. 

“Why is it that you search forme? The time 
has passed when we can meet with pleasure or 

‘profit. Leave me, Church; in mercy leave me to 
goon my path alone. It is dreary enough—how 
dreary, the God who will judge us both only 
knows.” 

“Leave you, Hudson? Indeed I will do no 
such thing ; we have been fast friends too long for 
that.” 

“Friends?” muttered the wretched man, bit- 
terly, “‘ I have no friends and deserve none.” 

«But what wretches we should be if no man 
got more than his deserts? You are far too 
modest, Hudson; upon my soul you are a won- 
derful creature. Why, half that crowd of beggars 
were crying like babies. Once or twice I felt the 
mist creeping into my own eyes.” 

“Then why did you linger? tears should speak 
of forbearance; why not go away and leave me 
in peace ?” 

“Because I mean yet to be of serviee to you.” 

‘Of service to me.” 

“Yes, certainly ; by the looks of your coat you 
do not seem to have a superabundance of pros- 
perity. Tell me how you are getting on.” 

“T have liberty, a roof to shelter me, and gene- 
rally enough to eat.” 

“But not a dollar laid by for a rainy day ?” 

« All days are rainy to me!” 

“T understand ; but your daughter. She wasa 
bright little thing. What of her?” 

“Constance is well, and getting very womanly.” 

“‘ Does she live with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And haye you no ambition for her? ” 

“ Ambition! no, I only wish to keep her safe, 
and make her better than her father has been.” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Clever ?” 

“Yes, there are few things my child cannot do 
when she puts her energies forth.” 

“ Free of heart ?” 

“Constance is very young, and sees but few 
people.”. 

« But where does she live ?” 

“ With her father !” 

“Then I can imagine that her home is not a 
sumptuous one,” 

“Tt isthe best I can give her as yet,” 


But how can you deal fairly by the girl, when 
your time is spent in such places as I found you 
in to-night?” 

“Do not question or revile me, Church, I have 
duties to my fellow men, and atonements to make. 
It is only such people as you saw me with to- 
night that I dare approach; even ina holy cause 
T cannot shut out three bitter years of my life, but 
while God gives me breath, I will do my best to 
atone for them.” 

“ Unfortunately, these infernal laws of ours 
are vampires that accept no atonement,” said 
Church, with emphasis. 

A shudder crept over Hudson, and he turned 
a white, appealing face on his tormentor, but 
made no answer, save in a deep sigh. 

“Are you going home now,” said Church, 
answering this pathetic look with a smile full of 
subtle cruelty. 

“J have nowhere else to go at this time of 
night,” answered Hudson, sadly. 

“Then I will take a look at your home, and pay 
my respects to little Constance.” 

The instruments of torture were on Hudson, 
and he could only submit, but bis heart turned to 
lead in his bosom and his step grew heavy as he 
approached the tenement house, which was all the 
home he knew. Without a word of protest he 
turned into a cross street, and entered one of those 
vld-fashioned brick houses that are still left in the 
lower part of the city, waiting for the fast pro- 
gress of business to sweep them away. 

The two men entered a narrow hall, dark as 
Egypt, and mounted a flight of rickety stairs, 
which led to a dingy parlour and small bed room, 
both furnished with ill-matched articles, so shabby 
and faded that the utmost care could not have 
given it even a comfortable appearance. 

A dull lamp burned upon the table, but this was 
only sufficient to reveal the general destitution of 
the place, which really shocked the man, Church, 
to whom poverty was far more hateful than sin. 

“ Your girl does not seem to be at home,” said 
Church, with an accent of pity in his voice. ‘No 
wonder, I should say.” 

That moment a light step was heard on the stairs 
above, and the parlour door opened far enough to 
admit a little bright face. 

“Mr. Hudson, is that you ?” said a childish 
voice. ‘Miss Constance told me to say that she 
has gone to Wallack’s theatre with Mr. Sterling if 
you got home,before she did, but I did not expect 
you home so early.” 

The door closed, and Rhoda Weeks’ bright face 
disappeared. 

“Gone to the theatre, has she” said Church, 
taking out his watch. ‘There is time yet; I will 
just drop in and see if I can make out your 
daughter among so many people. I think there 
can be no mistaking her eyes; perhaps I shall 
come home with her. You won’t object to that, I 
suppose. She has an escort, of course, but she 
will find room on the pavement for her father’s 
old friend, I dare say.” 

Church took off the linen duster from over a 
suit of handsome black, flung it across a sofa, and 
smoothed his hair with a pocket comb before a 
paltry looking-glass upon the mantel-piece. 

Hudson - watched these movements with a look 
of haggard misery in his eyes. When his forced 
guest went out, he fell upon his knees and sobbed“ 
like a child. 

“Oh, my God! my God! help me to struggle, 
help me to resist, or let me die now, imploring 
mercy.” 

The door opened softly, and Rhoda Weeks 
crept in. Hudson had lifted his voice, and it was 
so full of anguish that the girl had run down to 
comfort him. : 

“Don’t, Mr. Hudson, don’t take on so! She 
didn’t think you would mind her going to the 
theatre. It’s only Mr. Stirling has gone with her, 
you know. — 

Hudson lifted his face, aud attempted to answer 
the girl’s consolations witn a smile, but the effort 
was so cad that she only cried out again: 

“Oh, don’t—don’t. She hasn’t done anything 
to make you feel like that.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HIS SIN HAD FOUND HIM OUT. 


Twat night young Sterling had redeemed his 
promise, and taken Constance to the theatre, 
where he soon found himself an object of annoy- 
ing attention, from the remarkable beauty of his 
companion. _No wonder. Her complexion was 
bright and pure as a morning rich with June 
roses. In colour and form she was splendid; yet 
there was something in her look, and the atmos. 
phere that surrounded her, quite indescribable, 
which betrayed that she was not in all respects a 
gentlewoman. 


This subtle influence, which made itself felt as 
surely as her personal loveliness, tinged the homage 
which her beauty might have inspired. She felt 
herself stared at, and knew that she was admired. 
This thought fired her vanity, and made her rest- 
less. She looked about the audience with an air 
that seemed to challenge observation. 

As the play went on, a tall man, stooping for- 
ward in his walk, and clothed in black, came into 
the theatre, took an empty seat near the couple, 
and watched them keenly, but with apparent in- 
difference, when he observed that any one was look- 
ing at him. Before the performance closed he 
left the theatre, and walked leisurely towards the 
tenement house in which he had only a short 
time before left the girl’s father in an agony of 
apprehension. 

He found that unhappy man trying to read by 
the light of a kerosene lamp, which Rhoda had 
trimmed and brightened up for him; but no word 
of the book he held had reached his thoughts, 
which went painfully back to the man who had 
just left him. 

Church flung his cap on the sofa where his linen 
duster lay, and sat down by the table. 

‘Well, Hudson, I have seen your girl, and she 
is simply splendid. The idea of keeping a 
creature like that in this place is absurd, I can- 
not permit it.” 

“Tt is all the home I can give her,” said Hud- 
son, with some spirit; “ but I think she will have 
something better before long.” 

“You mean the young fellow that is with her. 
He may have a weakness for your girl—who would 
not? But he is not weak in other respects ; that 
handsome face of his has strong lines in it. and 
the mouth is iron. It would go hard with the girl 
if he were her husband, and something we know 
of were to come out. I do not think we had 
better encourage that sort of thing.” 

‘But I sometimes think—” 

“No you don’t. No man can think safely ten 
minutes in advance. But tell me, who is that 
young fellow ? ‘ How comes he to stand on such 
very intimate terms with your daughter ?” 

“He is an engraver of great genius; his namo 
is Sterling, and I think he was born in England.” 

“A brief biography, but how came he on such 
terms here that he dares take your daughter out 
and you ignorant of the fact ?” 

“ He is my daughter’s teacher.” 

“Tn what, pray ?” 

‘She has a wonderful genius for the art, and 
he has been her teacher in it during the last 

ear.” 

“ But why did you not teach her yourself ?” 

*‘T did, for awhile—but she soon got beyond 
me; asa little girl, I saw her talent and encou- 
raged it.” 

* Are you sure that this young fellow is not 
teaching her a double lesson? You were always 
a modest man, Hudson, and alittle over-confiding, 
as we can both remember. It will be difficult to 
conyince me that this young fellow can surpass 
you with the graver.” 

There was something inthe man’s look as he 
said this which startled Hudson, and he faltered 
out: 

“Tam getting old; my sight is failing.” 

“Tush, man! your sight and your hand are 
sharp and steady enough for me; I have found 
no one to equal you. In fact, I have been in 
search of you. It was not the old friendship 
alone that made my heart leap when your voice 
swelled across my path to-night. The old enter- 
prise was nothing towh at we may accomplish 
now. My position in the Treasury—” 

“Hold, hold!” cried Hudson, drawing his chair 
suddenly back, and throwing out both hands in 
desperate repulsion. ‘I expected this; I saw it 
in your face, but I will never do the thing you 
want, never !—So help me—” 

“There, there! let us have no more, old friend; 
this is not a midnight mission, and calling upon 
God in high passion can be dispensed with. You 
have grown nervous and timid; let us talk of 
something else.” 

Hudson drew his chair slowly towards the table 
again, but his limbs were quivering, and his hand 
shook as he lifted it to his forehead. 

“Tell me more about your girl,” said Church, 
softly feeling his way back to the poor man’s con- 
fidence. Did I understand that she really thinks 
of working for her own living ?” 

“She aspires to more than that, poor child, and 
talks of supporting her father when he gets too 
old for work.’ 

“She must be a braye girl.” 


« She has borne many things bravely; privation, 
of all those things a young girl loves best—dress, 
accomplishments, society, for I have not always 
had work, and at times we have been very poor.” 
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“ But you knew where to find me, Hudson, and 
I wanted to hear about you so much. There was 
no occasion for poverty here.” 

‘«‘T know, I know,” answered Hudson, rapidly ; 
‘But Constance had wonderful spirit, and put up 
with what I could give her without complaint. 
was astonished.” 

“No wonder ; if a girl like that could content 
herself here, she must be either without taste, or 
an angel.” OAs 

Hudson’s face brightened ; and he gaid with some 
emphasis: ? 

“ Constance is not an angel, but she is a brave, 
bright girl.” 

Church smiled blandly. ' 

“T have seen your daughter, and can believe 
more than that from her face alone; but tell me 
more of the young man ; of course the girl has 
made a slave of him by this time.” 

“No one will ever make a slave of him, he is 
far too proud and clever for that.” 

‘* But there is always a method by which a sharp 
girl can control such men, either through the head 
or heart. It is your fool that is unmanageable. 
That young fellow, at any rate, is no fool,” 

“No, he is sharp as steel !” 

‘* And you are certain about his talent ?” 

“No finer artist in the city; and, what is better, 
no one, at least very few, have any idea of it. He 
studied in England ; and, being proud as Lucifer, 
takes in work on the sly through another artist- 
friend.” 

« And how did your daughter get acquainted 
with him ?” 

“‘T had been unable to work for a long time, 
for my eyes were over-tasked and inflamed, We 
were on the verge of absolute want.” 

‘And you never thought of me—you did 
not even tell her of your old friend?” 

Again Hudson turned deadly pale, and shrunk 
baok, as Church laid what seemed like a friendly 
hand upon his knee. 

‘ My girl has talent—genius I may assert, and 
that isa gift which always aspires to independent 
action. She resolved to exert all her energies, and, 
absolutely against my protest, went to a first-class 
engraver for counsel and help. She was poor, she 
said; had talent enough to do something at en- 
graving, but lacked tuition. Would he give it to 
her, and look for remuneration when she was 
able to work? The girl has a face that will make 
its way anywhere.—but you haye seen it. Well, 
the good-hearted “young fellow gave way to it at 
once, and she set to work in earnest ; not with the 
principal engraver, ‘ that was impossible,’ he said, 
but he had a young friend who lived in close retire- 
ment, and who mig ht not object to a pupil—that 
friend, Church, you saw to-night. He is a man 
of superior genius.” 

“Yes; but about the young lady ?” 

“She has talent and wonderful perseverance, 
T can tell you.” 

“The talent I do not doubt, but the perse- 
verance—” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“The young people were brought together— 
my dayghter took to her work with passionate 
ardour; her progress was something wonderful.” 

While Hudson was speaking thusof his daughter, 
inspired by love of his own art, Church fell into 
thought, and he did not answer. Hudson sat 
watching him with anxious face. At last he was 
asking himself if he had not been talking rashly, 
in such praises of his daughter's talent, and a 
vague fear came over him. It was evident from 
the next words of his visitor that he had not mis- 
judged the train of thoughts that possessed that 
crafty man. 2 . : 

“But an art like this requires time and pa- 
tience,” he said, really speaking to himself! 
“ without that, genius is of little account.” 

“‘ Of course,” said Hudson, eagerly, al spoke of 
crude genius and ardent desire in my child rather 
than perfection, she is a long way from that. 

“T dare be sworn; as for the young.man, I 
suppose he is little better—so we must fall back 
upon you, old fellow. It is decided. Show me 
some of your late works; if time and practice 1s 
anything, it should be perfect.” 

Hudson got up from his chair, and, opening a 
closet, brought forth a steel plate just in the pro- 
gress of completion. It was an imperfect work, 
and gave traces of the weak sight and tremulous 
hand of the artist, 

Church examined it with a gathering frown. 

“This is a falling off,” he muttered, “not your 
best, surely ?” 

“ My last, and the best I can do,” answered 
Hudson, with a look of relief, 

Church saw the look, and a gleam of fire shot 
to his eyes. 

“Let me look at something the girl hag done,” 
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Hudson turned deadly white, and cast a pitiful 
glance at his persecutor, who smiled blandly as he 
handed back the steel plate. With a slow step he 
went to the closet, and brought forth a half- 
finished piece of work. 

_ “This is hers,” he said, holding the plate out for 
inspection. * 

Church took it eagerly, carried it to the lamp, 
and pored over it, line by line; but the cloud 
gathered again on his forehead, and he handed 
the plate back with a disdainful gesture, only 
saying : 

‘* As I expected.” 

_ Hudson put the plate away with such haste that 
it excited the visitor's suspicion ; a gleam of shrewd 
intelligence shot across his face. He said nothing 
of what was in his thoughts, but took out his 
watch. 

“Tt is almost time for them to be here,” he said ; 
noe I have staid so late, suppose I trespass fur- 

er.” 

“ T—I shall be very glad,” faltered poor Hud- 
son, “Sit down.” 

T will,” answered Church, placing his hat ona 
rack in the hall, and sitting down for the first time 
in a comfortable position. ‘ Suppose we order a 
little supper, and have it ready when the young 
ee come in? I should like to study them a 

ittle.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Hupsoy arose, went to the foot of a flightof 
stairs, and called out to Rhoda Weeks. 

“Yes, yes, I'll be there in a minute,” cried out a 
fresh young voice. ‘“ Wait till I get my hood!” 

Directly the patter of steps came down the 
stairs, and our little match-girl put her bright face 
through the door. 

‘What shall I tell them to bring, Mr. Hudson, 
please?” she said, tying the strings of her hood 
with nimble little fingers, and looking alert as a 
bird. ‘“ Oysters and things?” 

* Yes, child; let it be oysters and things,” said 
Church, turning on his chair, “ with some cold 
chicken, and a bottle of champagne—do you hear? 
The best they have, which will be bad enough, I 
dare say; and—and— Well, that will do, No, 
stop! There, there, go along!” 

Away went the girl, almost flying down stairs, 
out into the street, and down into a restaurant 
below the street, where everybody seemed to know 
her, and in a way recognise her right to be there. 
Directly she went forth, calling out, 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Ward! just about eleven. 
Father will stop for his glass of beer, and you will 
know by that when the theatre is over.” 

* All right,” answered the man, laughing good- 
humouredly ; for every one who saw that strange 
child was sure to feel kindly towards her, 

A few minutes after, Rhoda’s pleasant face 
looked in upon Hudson and Church again. 

“Tt’s all right ; they will find a splendid supper 
when they come. Shall I set out the table?” 

Hudson nodded, and the little girlcamein. She 
saw that the room was in some confusion, and 
went to work at once arranging chairs, sweeping 
the hearth, and dusting things generally, as wellas 
she could by the smoking lamp. Then she un- 
screwed the lamp-chimney, thrust her little hand 
into the glass, and polished off a stain of black 
smoke with wonderful vigour; cut the wick level, 
and gave double light to the room. 

Hudson was used to all this; but Church 
watched the girl with a sidelong glance full of 
amusement. She drew a table into the middle of the 
room, spread out its leaves, covered them with a 
tolerably white cloth. Then made the best dis- 
play possible of some unequal china plates, a Bri- 
tannia castor, a goblet of cut glass, one long- 
necked champagne glass, from which she emptied 
some stale wild-flowers, and two greenish tum- 
blers, thrust as far as possible into the back- 
ground, 

When all this was done the child ran up stairs, 
and came down again, bearing a pitcher between 
her little hands, half concealed behind the mass of 
field flowers that rose in blue and golden spray 
from it. This she planted in the centre of the 
table, and, folding both hands under her apron, 
stood with her head on one side complacently re- 
garding her work 

“ That will take her eye, sure enough,” she said, 
walking backward to the door. ‘Now T'll go up 
stairs,” she added, with a questioning glance, 

‘‘ But you'll not go to bed—we may want you?” 
answered Hudson. 

“T never go to bed till father comes home,” was 
the grave reply. ‘ Besides, this is washing night, 
and I haven’t quite got through.” 

* What a strange, old-fashioned thing it is,” said 


Church, as the girl ran upstairs. ‘ What did she 
mean by ‘ washing night ?’” 

“Wait a moment and you'll hear her about it. 
There, that is her wash board! She is, indeed, a 
wonderful little housekeeper; and, as she says, 
does the family washing while her father is at the 
theatre. To-morrow evening you may hear the 
smothered noise of her flat-irons. I tell you, sir, 
that child is a wonder!” 

“T should think as much; how honest and 
happy she looks.” 

“And is. I tell you what. Church; when I see 
that child performing her duties so cheerfully, 
working with more energy than most women even 
now; absolutely buying and selling always at a 
small profit, and yet keeping a comfortable home 
for her father ana brother, it makes me ashamed 
of my own life. Ob, Church ! itis a terrible thing 
to find out, so late, how noble existence might be 
made.” 

“But why allow yourself to find it out?” said 
Church. 

“True,” said Hudson. ‘“ Such things make one 
long to undo the past—an impossibility.” __ 

“Take things as they are,” said Church ; “ that, 
after all, is the best wisdom. It is only the young 
who can afford to shape existence; but they will 
not do it any the more for all the experiences ever 
written—make yourself sure of that. Does any 
a ever profit by another’s experience, I won- 

er?” 

“Not one time in a thousand,” answered Hud- 
son. ‘Youth is impetuous, self-confident—any- 
thing but reasonable. Advice makes little impres- 
sion on the inexperienced ; they cannot compre- 
hend its necessity.” 

“ Why, Hudson, I did not expect this from you 
and to me,” said Church. 

“No more than those who looked up to me 
once in love and trust would have expected what 
you know of me,” was the sad answer. 

Hudson shaded his eyes with one hand as he 
spoke, and Church observed not only that the 
hand shook, but that tears were dropping from 
under it. A gleam of half scornful pity came 
upon the hard man’s face. 

“Do you know,” he said, at last, “ you have 
been talking like a minister, and to me?” 

“T was a minister,” answered Hudson, sweeping 
the hand across his eyes, and dropping it over the 
arm of his chair with a heavy sigh. 

“ You, Hudson?” 

“T was young, ardent, good for the time, and 
felt myself sufficient not only for my own safe 
guidance, but for the leadership of other men.” 

“ Well, and they followed you. Where?” 

There was something like a sneer in this speech, 
which Hudson felt keenly. 

“But I forget myself and my audience,” he 
said, rising and waving his hand almost fiercely. 

There was a sort of desperate courage in Hud- 
son’s manner which made Church smile. 

“Why, bless you, old fellow!” he said, “I 
knew well enough what you had been and where 
all this moral wisdom came from, You are good 
enough, and bad enough for me; but here comes 
the young people, or the supper, I don’t know 
which. ‘Ten to one, though, it is the supper— 
that tramp is too heavy for our lovers.” s 

True enough, it was a man bearing a huge tray 
in his hands. Scarcely had he began to arrange 
its contents on the table, when a light laugh and a 
confusion of careless steps came up tho stairs, like 
the rush of a spring breeze. 

“Well, papa, we are home at last. What 
supper? How delightful! Isn't it splendid 
William?” § 

The girl, whom we have seen entering the 
theatre, saw Church, paused, blushed a little, and 
advanced into the room, sweeping a rather long 
train of cheap silk after her. Hudson introduced 
his friend both to her and her companion, who 
came forward in a quiet, gentlemanly way, and 
shook hands. 

‘‘Now for something nice,” said Constance 
Hudson, pulling off a pair of rather soiled gloves, 
and thrusting them into her pocket. ‘Let us sit 
down and take supper comfortably. What a pce 
little thing that girl is to do all this for me. Come! 
father; and you, sir. -William, here. What 
champagne? delicious!” : peta 

She patted the chair next her with an inviting 
smile, and the young man took it, flushing a little 
at her open preference, which certainly was cal- 
culated to embarrass any sensitive man. 

The two other men took their places, and a very 
irregular but sociable meal commenced, Con- 
stance was full of vivacity and animation. She 
criticised the play, jested about the audience, and 
so aroused the admiration of her father’s guest. 
that he became cheerful, and almost witty, stranger 


as he was 
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The young man kept almost silent ; but he, too 
seemed to enjoy the merriment of the girl, and 
made himself iseful in her service. “At last 
Church drew the bottle of champagne toward 
him, and, pressing out the cork with a fillip of his 
thumb, sent it quickly from glass to glass, like so 
much topaz, molten and sparkling. Then the 
conversation became more brilljant; the young 
man joined in it with kindling animation, and 
while the young people drank freely, Church 
looked on, making observations with shrewd 
coolness. 

Hudson scarcely tasted the wine; a cloud had 
fallen upon him that eyening, and he looked 
anxiously at his daughter more than once, as if 
her merriment troubled him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
;DISCONTENT.- 


Arter awhile the young man arose and took hig 
leaye, with a grave seriousness that made Con- 
stance thoughtful for a moment. When he had 
entered the hall, she started up and followed him, 
quite regardless of the smiles her moyement 
excited. ; 

“ William,” she said, laying 9 caressing hangl on 
hig arm. “Dear William, you are not going 
away so, without a word, without 

She lifted herself on tip-toe, and made a perfect 
apple-blassom of her mouth, which might have 
tempted a very saint from the altar, it was so fresh 
and blooming. a 

He kissed her offered lips coldly, and turned 
away. 

‘‘What is the matter, William? What have I 
done?” 

“Nothing, Constance—I scarcely know ; but, 
all at once this house scems strange to me. Who 
is that man?” 

“A friend of father’s, I suppose. 
as much as I do. 
rather like him.” 

“ Are you fond of foxes? ” 

“ T never saw one, except in a cage.” 

“Or hawks?” 

“ Yes, when they swoop down upon the chickens. 
I saw a magnificent fellow do it once—and it was 
splendid. Oh, yes! I do like hawks.” 

“ Good night, Constance.” 

* Really! But when will you come again—to- 
morrow, early?” 

“Perhaps. Yes, I will.” 

Once more the girl stood on tip-toe, and tempted 
him with her rosy mouth. Once more his kiss fell 
upon it cold as a drop of rain—and this time he 
went down stairs and out of the house. She 
leaned over the balusters, and looked after him, as 
if half tempted to follow, but gave her head a 
little toss, and went back to the parlour. — 

“What is the matter with him?” questioned 
Hudson, a little anxiously. ' 

‘Oh! he’s out of sorts—people looked at me so 
much in the theatre, and he did not like it. I 
wonder why he cannot enjoy their nonsense, and 
laugh at itas I do.” * Peis PES 

‘Tt isn’t likely that he would,” broke in Church, 
leaning both elbows on the table, and fixing his 
admiring eyes upon the girl. *‘ That is asking tuo 
much of infirm human nature, Miss Constance. 
I don’t blame the audience either, for you are a 
wonderfully pretty girl.” : 

“Church,” said Hudson, my daughter does 
not require this.” ee 

‘Excuse me. When the sun shines one natu- 
rally says\it isa pleasant day. I.meant no more 
than that.” 

‘Oh! father is always angry if any one tells 
me that—that I am not a fright,” said Constance 
with a pout, tossing her head. “Just as if I 
couldn’t see !” 

Church laughed, but shook his head, and glanced 
at Hudson, as if he, too, rather disapproved 
of this flippant air. 

* Six months will be needed to teach her more 
things than engraving,” he said, in a low yoice, as 
Constance entered a little bed-room, and was 
taking off her bonnet— a flashy little affair, which 
she had kept on till now. “S96 

Church made a slight motion with his hand 
towards the room where Constance was” standing 
before a little mahogany-framed looking-glass, 
smoothing back the rich masses of her hair, and 
admiring herself with genuine satisfaction. 

“J haye not thought of the girl in that light,” 
said Hudson. 

No, I can see; neglected, and allowed to run 
wild, That does well enough in the country, 
where the yery atmosphere gives something of 
refinement ; but in the city—— Well, you see 
what it does in the city. Now, I take it, there is 
not a sweeter face tobe found within ten miles 


You know 
He seems pleasant enough. I 


than that in yonder ; but, without grace and gentle 
training, what will it amount to? The young 
fellow, infatuated as he evidently is, feels that 
there is something wanting. Now, to an artist, 
that dress would be a repulsion; but, to a man 
calculating her capabilities, it is full of promise, 
for it bespeaks ambition.” 

“You have been studying her keenly.” 

Oh! this needs no study! ‘The girl, as yet, 
is all on the surface; she neyer had an earnest 
thought in her life.” 

Constance came out of her room just then, 
arranging the long train of her dress, which rat- 
tled with a metallic sound under her hand, as some 
cheap silks will. She was, indeed, very beautiful, 
for now a neck, perfect in form, and white as the 
first opening leaf of a lily, was revealed by the 
neatly-fitting Pompadour bodice, adown which 
one long wreathing curl fell almost to the waist. 
She fairly brought light with her out of the 
shadow of that dim room. 

The two men, who had been discussing her, 
looked at each other, one sadly, the other smiling. 
Could too much be said of beauty like that. The 
creature had talent as well as beauty, and a eapa- 
eity for acquiring such knowledge as promised to 
develop it effectually. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BRILLIANT PROSPECTS. 


“Tris ashame, Hudson,” said Church, “ that 
your daughter should be lost in these dull apart- 
ments. I tell you, sir, she is worthy of a palace.” 

“Yes; but how is the palace to be found?” 
said Constance, laughing. ‘ You musn’t abuse 
this parlour, sir; it seemed like Paradise when we 
came into it from the other place —didn't it, 
father ?” 

“Unfortunately,” said Hudson, “I have never 
been able to do more than this for my child or 
myself. If I have kept her from absolute toil up 
to this time it has been at a sacrifice, which she 
was never permitted to understand. It was all I 
could do for the poor motherless creature.” 

There was genuine feelingin the man’s voice, 
that brought tears to his daughter’s eyes. 

“Oh! fortune does not frown for ever,” said 
Church; ‘‘and the daughter’s luck may swallow 
up the father’s misfortunes, The wheel is always 
turning, remember that !” 

‘Father is always gloomy and looking on the 
dark side of everything,” said Constance, with a 
dash of petulance in her voice. ‘* Why shouldn’t 
we prove fortunate as well as other people?” 

“Why, indeed?” answered Church. ‘In these 
times chances are constantly coming up for anyone 
who has the talent and nerve to seize them.” 

‘*T wish one would come uppermost for me,” 
laughed Constance. ‘‘ Wouldn't I find the nerve 
to grasp it! Oh! how Ido long to sit in one of 
those private boxes, with silks that rustle like silks, 
laying in waves around my feet, with ermine on 
my shoulders, and diamonds in my ears. Wouldn't 
I show them what a live girl could do; but that 
will never, never be!” = * : : - 

Why not?” Why not?” said Church, eagerly, 
for he was delighted with this spirit. pes 

‘‘ Because he—because it never can!” 

** Not if your father becomes rich ?” 

Constance brightened out of her momentary 
despondency, and her eyes flashed like sapphires. 

“Oh, yes! Then—then !” 

“ And would you help him ?” 

‘Help him ? Yes, if he asked me to black my 
face and sweep the streets with a splint broom.” 

* But suppose he asked something more diffi- 
cult, but every way pleasanter ?” 

Why, of course, I would do it.” 

“Would you work very, very diligently at the 
art you are now learning?” Sate 

‘*Wouldn’t 1?” 

“And make that young fellow, your teacher, 
very much in love with you?” * 

Constance blushed scarlet at this; then she 
laughed and asked if Mr, Church thought that 
would be difficult. a 

“But then you must not fall very much in love 
with him.” 

Again Constance felt a flood of scarlet rushing 
over her neck and face; Church saw it, and 
hastened to say, 

“ Because the woman who loyes is always a 
slave.” 

“Ts she?” said Constance, in a low voice, as if 
questioning herself. 

‘When ambition merges itself in love, it 
loses all its power; when loye aids ambition, it 
is inyincible.” 

“T_T don’t know about these things, sir,” said 
Constance, seriously. “ How should 1? ‘These 
rooms are my world.” ' 


* But they will not be so always, rest sure of 
that!” answered tho crafty man. ‘ All that your 
father wants to lift you above the women you 
think so happy is money, or a good opportunity 
to make it. Money goes a great way towards 
making women happy in these days, let me tell 

ou. Fortunes are now made ina day by men 
with half his ability. I like your father; heisan 
old friend of mine, and’'I mean to give him this 
chance.” 

* You will, sir! You will!” 

Constance seized the half-closed hand which 
Church rested on the table and pressed her lips 
upon it. Her father started from his seat, and a 
slow, hot colour came into the other man’s face. 

*¢ What an impulsive child it is,” he said, gently, 
disengaging his hand. {This will never do, 
pretty Constance—so much feeling will be trouble- 
some in the new life some good fortune may open 
for you.” 

Constance shook the hair back from her face, 
and answered, laughing, 

Oh! it was only the surprise. Father knowg 
Tam not given to much feeling! Now tell me 
what I am expected to do, I’m ready.” 

Church leaned over the table, and spoke to 
Hudson rather than his daughter, for the old man 
was restless, and still walking up and down the 
floor. 

“She is ready to exert therselfin any way for 
you. Surely with such a child you cannot be 
hopeless.” 

Hudson turned suddenly and addressed his 
daughter : 

Tt is late, and you must get up early, Con- 
stance ; besides, I and my—our guest, want a little 
time by ourselves.” 

Constance flushed angrily, and hesitated to obey 
the suggestion that she should withdraw. Church 
laughingly interposed, 

“Come, come, Hudson,” he said, ‘ we have 
nothing to talk about that she may not hear. 
Take another glass of wine, and be sociable; I 
want Miss Constance to show me some of her 
work.” 

‘T have already done that,” answered Hudson, 
impatiently. 

‘* What was it —what did you show him, papa?” 
questioned the girl, eagerly. 

‘ Oh,” said Church, ‘‘it was a pretty group of 
children.” 

“That!” exclaimed Constance, with the utmost 
disdain, ‘“‘ I wonder at you, father. It was enough 
to disgust him with me forever. Wait a 
minute.” ; 

Before Hudson could step between her and the 
closet, which he attempted to do, Constance had 
flung the door open, and came forward with a 
plate in her hand. 

“ T wonder you did not think of this,” she said, 
looking reproachfully at her father, ‘¢ It was real 
cruel of you.” 

JT think so, too; this is really wonderful 
said Church, examining the plate. “ How long 
has she been about it?” 

‘Only about a year, under Mr. Sterling's tui- 
tion,” said Constance, delighted with his ardent 
admiration, ‘‘but ever so long in an uncertain 
way. In fact, ever since I was a little girl I used 
to dabble, now and then, in these things. Father 
helped me along, but it was not till lately that I 
thought of making it available as a profession. 
But I haye some proofs in the closet, come and 
look at them, please.” 

Constance went to a closet near the fire-place, 
and took out some proofs on filmy paper, and 
another plate which seemed about half finished. 

The man to whom these were submitted ex- 
amined both the proofs and the plate with search- 
ing attention. He seemed greatly struck with 
them, and his face kindled with surprise. 

“Haye you done all this alone?” ; 

“Yes, quite alone. I would not allow him to 
touch them.” 

Church took the proofs in his hand, and went 
up to Hudson, who stood pale as death, regarding 
these proceedings. : 

“Hudson, you are right; the girl has a love for 
it. Upon my soul, I think she can learn anything 
she sets her heart on.” 

“Yes,” said Hudson, sadly.” She has talent 
enough to be a blessing OF a curse.” 

A curse, father? Inever heard you talk in 
that way before, and I have been so anxious to 
learn, that we might be a little more like folks. I 
am tired of this life. Poverty does not suit me, 
I can tell you, Mr. Church.” 

Church looked around the dim room, and 
laughed lightly. 

~ «You need not make what you call poverty so 
horribly dismal, at any rate,” ho said, looking at 
Hudson. ‘Ido not see why a certain degree of 
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elegance might not be entered upon, if it were only 
0 plea: |. There is something I don’t 
like in a pretty creature like her going to and fro 
in a neighbourhood like this. It has a bad look. 
Now, as an old friend, suppose you accept a little | 
money from me. It will not bé long before my 
young lady here yyill be able to pay ‘me back. 


to please the girl. 


What do you say to it, Miss Constance?” 


“T don’t think he, that 1s father, would let me,” 


said the girl, casting a wistful look on Hudson, 
who stood in the middle of the room, gazing in 4 
sad, despairing way on her. . 

“No, no, we do not need anything, This rgom 
is comfortable enough.” 

“But your daughter needs a great deal. Hud- 
son, all ns 
a young lady requires something more than mere 
necessaries.” > 

‘Hudson turned his gloomy, almost despairing 
eyes on his child. 

“Constance, Constance, you will not ask for 
these things. Do not, not not, the price would be 
terrible.” ¢ 

“T thought that in time I could earn money, 
and pay eyerything back, and there is so much 
that [ want,” pleaded the girl. 

“But why, why—you were contented as we are, 
this morning.” eke 

“Because I had no hope. If your good, kind 
friend had asked me what I most wanted then, it 
would haye been all the same.” ’ 

Hudson turned away with agroan. Howcould 
the girl feel for him, not knowing of the iron 
shackles that made that man his master. Church 
went close to him and whispered : 

“ Come with me into the hall.” 

Hudson obeyed like a child, and went through 
the door with his head bent and his hands clasped, 
like a criminal going to trial. 

(To be continued). 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
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BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Respectina the fashions of the toilette, the 
polonnaise or blouse still carries the highest 
honours of the season ; it is also a very convenient 
and economical style of dress, for with three of 
them, saya black, a white, and an unbleached one, 
with a few different-coloured skirts, there is scope 
to make a good appearance at the most exacting 
watering-places (and it is there where the most 
elegant and extravagant summer dresses are seen— 
there, indeed, that many fashions first see light). 
There are three kinds of polonaise, the Princess, 
which is perfectly straight; the Lquis XV., which 
is puffed at back; and the Russian blouse, which 
is made & la paysan, with shoulder picces, and 
drawn round the waist with a chiselled silver belt 
moyen @ge. ‘ue materials of which these polo- 
naises are made are: Grenadine, striped Algerian 
mouzaia, and yery light cachmere, and are trimmed 
Some of them, 
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ready seen some of these flounced dresses, and very 
charming they were. On one skirt I counted no 
less than thirty flounces, which, being muslin, 
were plainly hemmed, whilst silk flounces are 
pinked out. Another innovation, reminding us of 
the pictures of the ladies at the beginning of the 
century, is that nearly all the bodies of muslin 
dresses are made low, over which, however, a fich 
Lamballe of white muslin is worn as a substitute 
for the high body. _ The sleeves are wide and 
open, and are also trimmed to the top with little 
flounces to match the skirt ; and this, I think, is 
one of the greatest novelties yet known even to our 
head artistes des modes. V haye, however, one 
more little novelty to note, which is a simple little 
costume, suitable for the races or the promenade 
at a fashionable water-place. It is called the 


this is well enough for you, but remember 


“ Chantilly,” and was first worn by the Comtesse 
Tt consists of a black velvet waistcqat, 
forming coat, and buttoned with steel buttons. 
ght, white 


de Paris. 


Over this is worn a little paletét of a light, y 
woollen material, fastened in front with a single 


-button, in order to show the under waistcoat. The 
skirt is of black silk, without any trimming, oyer 


which a white tucked-up tunic Is worn to match 
the paletét; a plain hem is the only trimming of 
the tunic. Change the black under waistcoat and 
skirt for colours, and yarious costtmes may be ef- 
fected. The Comtesse de Paris’s costume was of 
grey; waistcoat, paletot, and tunic to match. In 
conclusion, I would advise all my readers to haye 
as few dresses as possible, for the fashions change 
so rapidly that dresses become old-fashioned from 
year to year. Thus expensive silks, excepting for 
the very wealthy, are not advisable just at present, 
at least not until fashion has made some kind of 
definite stand, which will no doubt be long dresses 
without upper tunics. In the meantime, it is 
Vive la polonaise ! though in a few months it may 
be la polonaise est morte! Travelling dresses or 
excursion costumes are generally made of a blue, 
grey, or unbleached material, light in texture, and 
waterproofed ; the latter 1s essential. The best 
form is a skirt, trimmed with braid, a blouse to 
match, and a moyable cape, with dainty hood in 
case of shower, which cape may or may not be 
worn, according to circumétances and the weather. 
Striped or sprigged linen collars and sleeyes are 
always worn for trayelling, with a foulard crayat 
round the neck, kid boots, with tops to match 
colour of dress; Swedish gloves, high up the 
wrists, without buttons; and a walking-stick um- 
brella-paracol; plain straw hat, with gauze scarf. 
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Description of our Hlustrations. 
es ann ee 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 

FRronrisprece.—F 14. 1.—Dinner Dress.—A robe 

of turquoise-blue silk with a flounce of white 

silk grenadine. Polonaise of white grenadine, 

sash, bows, and casiade on the front of the 
body of white satin ribbon. 


FANCY WORK. 


Fic. 2.—Coloured Embroidery on Net.—This 
is exceedingly beautiful work and would form 
a charming gift. It may be used for trimming 
a dress, or bordering a polonaise, or round an 
apron. A piece twice the length of the illus- 
tration mounted on white satin makesa beauti- 
ful scent sachel for a gift: leaye the net wider 
at both sides, and sew in with the satin, Fut 
a cord round, or edge it with narrow real lace. 
To do the work, tack a piece of Brussels net 
on toille ciree or brown paper; if for a dress 
trimming it should be ribbon net, the right 
width ; work with filoselle split in half. The 
heartseases of violet and yellow, the cross in the 
centre of orange-scarlet. The leaves in two 
shades of green. The half of the border to- 
wards the heartseases of deep rose colour, the 
yankyked half to the edge of turqnoise-blue. 

Fig. 3.—Escallop page, =e materials. — 
Mignardise braid, H.Walker’s Penelope crochet 
hook, and W. Byans and Go.’s Boar'y Head 
crocliet cotton, No. 24. Ist escallop: Make a 
chain of 5, turn, miss 4, and 1 single im the 
Sth stitch, then 8 chain, join toa Joop of the 
braid; then 3 chain, and I double through the 
loop of 5; *, 8 chain, join to the next loop but 
one of the braid 3 chain, and 1 double through 
the same loop of 5, as before. Repeat from * 4 
times more, so forming 6 loups joined to the 
braid ; then 5 chain, and 1 double through the 
same loop of 5, and fasten off. This completes 
one escallop. **, 2nd escallop: Make a chain 
of 5, turn, miss 4, and 1 single in the Sth 
stitch; then 3 chain, join to the 5th loop of 
the braid from the last escallop, so leaving 4 
loops between each escallop; then 3 chain, and 
i double through the loop of 4; *, then 3 chain, 
join to the next loop but one of the braid, 3 
chain, and 1 double through the loop of 5. 
Repeat from * 4 times more; then 5 chain, and 
1 double through the same loop of 5, and fasten 
off. Repeat from ** to the length required, and 
fasten off. For the top: Makea chain longer 
than the length of work, in case it should’ be 
required ; then turn, miss 2, and 1 treble; join 
to the 1 Joop of 5 chain of the Ist escallop ; ** 
then 2 chain, miss 2, and 1 treble twice upon 
the length of chain; join to the 2nd loop of 
the braid from the Ist escallop; and on the 
chain, 2 chain, miss 2, and | treble; then join 
to the next loop of the braid; then 2 chain, 
miss 2, and 1 treble 3 times upon the chain; 
then join to the 1 loop of 5 chain of the next 
escallop. Repeat from ** to the number of 
scallopes required, and fasten all off neatly. 


Fic. 4.—Insertion of Point Lace.—The mate- 
rials—A piece of narrow lace braid, Walter 
Evans and Co.’s Mecklenburgh thread, No. 16 
for the bars and No. 20 for the lace stitches, 
Messrs. H. Walker’s point lace needles, Nos. 29 
and 21. — 


THE NEW LAW ON “BaBY FARMING.” 
The new act for the better protection of 
infant life has just been printed, and will come 
into operation on the Ist of Noyember. ‘The 
object of the new law is to guard against « baby 
farming.” The houses of persons retaining or 
receiving for hire two or more infants for the 
purpose of nursing, are to be registered. The 
age of an infant is under one year. The local 
authority of the place is to keep the register, 
-and may refuse to register unless satified that 
the place is suitable or the applicant of good 
character. <A person so registered is tokeep a 
register of all infants received, and to produce 
the same when required. A local authority, 
for serious nec¢lect, or when a person is Incapa-: 
ble of providing proper food and attention, or 
if the house is qnfit, may strike the name and 
house off the register. “An inguest is to he 
held on an infant dyiug in a registered house, 
unless a medical certificate is produced to the 
coroner. The punishment for an offence under 
the act is not to exceed six months, with or 
without hard labour, or a fine of £5. Fines and 
penalties recoyered are to go to the local rates. 
The statute extends to the United Kingdom, 
and the “local authorities’? are specified. In 
the metropolis the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is the local authority, and in the City 
of London, the Common Council. 


LODGING HOUSE SAYINGS. 
(Mostly in use amongst the lodging house 
keepers at Watering Places ) ~ 

FByery key has its double. 

A slice off'a cut joint is not missed 

An open tea caddy is good for an old soul. 

Meat and bread makes the cheeks red. 
. Half a leg is better than no leg. 

A trip to the sea side makes one acquainted 
with strange bed fellows. 
~ You may take the gin bottle to the pump, 
until it gets braken. 

Fiye fingers hold more than two forks. 

{t’s the last pot of marmalade that breaks the 
cat’s back. 

Lodgers find the bacon, and lodging keepers 
cabbage. 

Stranger’s meat is the greatest treat. 

Don’t be like the drayman’s horse, that draws 
peer, and drinks water. 


Prerty Custom or tHe Porrgi Giris.—At 
Warsaw, the annual féte of * floating crowns” 
was recently celebrated, and attracted, as 
usual, a large crowd of spectators of all classes. 
It consists in the young girls of the city carry- 
ing wreaths of roses, decked with ribbons, 
ta-the Vistula, casting them into the riyer, 
and watching them as they are carried away 
by the current. The manner in which they 
are borne along by the waters is supposed to 
predict the future destiny of those ‘to whom 
they belong, and accordingly the girls make 
demonstrations of joy or sorrow. — 
“Fai From A Trapeze.—At the Oxford music- 
hall, on Monday evening, Mr, Hawley, ‘ the 
American Wonder,” fell from the trapez> and 
injured himself. ‘Lhe performance ¢clased at 
once, but Mr. Jennings stated that he did not 
apprehend any serious consequences from the 
injuries sustained by the performer. 

MINISTERIAL STUMP THROUGH IRELAND.—Lfr. 
Gladstone has arranged to pay his visit to 
Ireland early in October’ He wil! be 
accompanied by Mr. John Bright and Lord 
Spencer, and will address meetings in Dublin, 
Belfast, Londonderry, and probably in Cork. 
Mr. Bright, if he feels equal to the task, will 
speak at one or two of these places. The Govern- 
ment policy upon education in Ireland is likely 
to be either the subject or the object of these 
addresses. ; 

VICYIMISING 
morning, a tall young man, , 
of gentlemanly appearance, wearing a mous- 
stache, and having a slight Irish accent, was 
brought before the borough magistrates at 
Newbury, Berks, charged with obtaining board 
and lodging to the amount of 6s. 6d. from the 
landlord of the Three Tuns hotel, without any 
means of paying for the same. The mayor 
regretted they could not punish him, and’ he 
was discharged. It was stated that prisoner 
had defrauded other hotelkeepersin the sameway 


Horen-Keepers.—On Monday 
named Williams, 
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SAVED, YET LOST 
—0——_ 

“ Ar last the clouds are breaking away 
And as Dare Vernon spoke, he glanced upward 
where a spot of light blue sky was visible be- 
tween the inky storm clouds that for three 
hours had been pouring a flood of waters upon 
the earth. 

Sheltered beneath the thick foliage of a moss- 
covered tree, Dare Vernon had sat upon his 
horse and watched with interest the pouring 
rain, not fearing a drenching in his safe shelter, 
and beneath his mossy roof. 

Dressed in adark cloth hunting suit fitting 
closely to his form, handsome top-boots and 
soft hat, he looked the very picture of what he 
was,a thorough gentleman huntsman, and none 
there were who looked into his dark handsome 
face, and caught a glance of his piercing eyes, 
but would call hima magnificent looking man. 

Dare Vernon had led a strange life. He was 
the sor of a South American planter. A blight, 
a curse almost, had come upon him in his early 
boyhood, when accidentally he had shot his only 
brother, who, returning 
home late one night from 
school, when he was not 
expected, and attempting 
to reach the house through 
Dare’s room, was mis- 
taken for a robber, and 
fell beneath the unerring 
aim of the youth. 

Almost broken-hearted 
at the deed he had done, 
Dare begged his parents 
to send him to some place 
abroad to receive his 
education, and there he 
remained until his twenty- 
first year, when he was 
summoned home by the 
death of his father, his 
mother having died soon 
after he went to Europe. 

Inheriting vast wealth 
did not make him more 
happy, and he soon left 
the old home, and led a 
wandering career for seve- 
ral years. But at length 
he determined upon 
giving up his wanderings, 
and devoting himself to the 
care Of his plantation. 

From his library win- 
dow his eye could rest 
upon a small grove of 
trees, with a marble shaft 
here and there glimmering 
through the green foliage : 
there rested the bones of 
his ancestors ; there were 
the remains ofhis parents, 
and also the brother whom 
he had slain, mouldered 
away to dust, 

Years had taken from 
him somewhat, the sor- 
row he had felt in its 
most poignant bitterness, 
but yet he moaned si- 
lently and alone,for he was 
the last of his race. 

Buta few days had he 
been back at the Retreat, 
as his plantation wascalled 
when he rode off one after- 
noon for a hunt in the forest, mounted upon a 


97 


splendid horse he had brought from Mexico, | 


equipped with the heavy saddle trappings of 
that country, horsehair lasso and all. 

Storms in the Southern States come up sud- 
denly, and frequently freshets arise, after a 
heavy fall of rain, within an hour or so, and 
therefore Dare Vernon found, as he rode along 
through the forest, directing his course toward 
the high road, that every rivulet was swollen 
to overflowing, and cautiously had he to pick 
his way. 

Presently he reached the main road, and 
urged his horse into a gallop. 

«‘The creek is at a fearful height,” he mut- 
tered, as the roar of the rushing waters came 
to his ear, 

Then came, louder than the roar of the 
waters, a breaking, a crashing of timbers, and 
a mingled cry of distress, 

Driving his long Mexican spurs deep into 
the sides of his horse, Dare Vernon rushed on, 
but suddenly hurled his horse back upon his 
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haunches, as a'sight met his gaze that brought 
a look of horror to his face. 

Before him swept the creek, in dry weather 
a mere rivulet, in the rainy season a torrent, 
and where the road crossed it, a compact 
bridge, some thirty feet in length, and  fif- 
teen feet in breadth, had been built of strong, 
heavy timbers, the ends resting upon brick 
buttresses on either bank. 

The freshet had forced the small creek be- 
yond its banks, and one end of the bridge was 
forced from its hold and, swinging around with 
the current, had torn the other end also from 
its fastenings. 

But the bridge being borne away upon the 
rapid current was not alone the sight that 
startled Dare Vernon; for on it was a light 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of horses, and con- 
taining two Jadies and two gentlemen, while 
close behind the vehicle were alady and gen- 
tleman on horseback. 

At a glance Dare took in the scene, and 
though he knew that the strong bridge would 
ably bear up under its load, he also knew that 
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| but one ray of hope remained, and that was to 
endeavour to drag it to the bank before it 
| reached the falls three miles below, and re- 
membering a bend in the creek a mile distant, 
he determined to there check its course, if in the 
power of man to do so, 
Like lightning these thoughis had flashed 
through his mind, and when he had deter- 
mined upon the course of action, the bridge 
| with its human freight was only a hundred 
| yards down the stream. 
| With the speed of a deer his noble horse 
| bounded along the bank, and coming opposite 
| to the impromptu boat, he hailed: 
| Cheer up; all hope is not gone. I will 
head you off at the bend below. Break the 
| railing off one side, gentlemen, and I'll throw 
_my lasso over; it is strong, and will hold,” 
aA faint cheer answered, and seeing that his 
| instructions were obeyed, Dare Vernon bounded 
/away through the forest, leaping his horse 
| vet fallen trees and deep ditches in his mad 
tide, 


COLOURED EMBROIDERY ON WEB. 


Soon the bend was reached, and with joy 
Dare discovered that the current’s strength 
was thrown against the other bank of the creek, 
while upon the shore where he stood it was 
comparatively quiet, and around the bend, 
breaking its force, the waters formed a kind of 
whirlpool, or eddy. 

‘¢[ must ride up the bank, lasso the bridge, 
and gallop along with it to this point, and as 
it turns, throw my horse to the right of that 
tree, and thus check its impetus: this is the 
only chance, and God in heaven aid me, or they 
are lost.” 

Thus planning Dare Vernon again rode a 
few hundred feet up the bank, which was for- 
tunately clear of trees, and then the bridge 
swept full in sight, the persons thereon anx. 
iously watching to see if they must resign all 
hope, for well they knew that the falls lay but 
two short miles distant, and there destruction 
was certain, 

“ Stand aside, soI can catch that post with 
my lasso,’’ called out Dare; and the gentlemen 
who had dismounted from the phaeton to hold 
the frightened horses, 
turned their heads one 
side, and with a whiz. 
zing sound the lasso cut 
the air and _ settled 
upon the post. 

«JT will gallop along 
with you to the bend 
and then be ready to 
draw the bridge ashore 
while my horse holds 
you firm.’’ 

And one of the gentle- 


men answered : 
! 


“All right, sir ! we 
will do our best.” 
And keeping even 


with the bridge, which 
was some thirty feet 
distant, Dare darted 
along the bank. 

‘‘ Now be ready,” he 
called out, as the float- 
ing bridge approached 
the bend ; and spurring 
his horse forward, he 
wheeled him suddenly 
to the right of the soli- 
tary tree, and brought 
him back upon his 
haunches by a hard pull 
upon the cruel Mexican 
bit. 

Swiftly the floating 
bridge swept around 
the bend, and Dare let 
his fifty feet of lasso 
slip through his hand, 
and then the check was, 
slowly felt, and harder- 
harder, came the strain 
upon the strong horse- 
hair rope, and against 
the power of the horse ; 
but, still held back upon 
his haunches by the 
firm hand of his rider, 
and aided by the tree’s 
support, he nobly sus- 
tained the trial of his 
strength, and Dare saw 
that his plan was suc- 
cessful, while those upon 
the frail raft watched 
with agonising glances the result of the horse- 
man’s plan for their safety. 

«Thank God!’ fervently ejaculated Dare 
Vernon, while the gentlemen on the bridge 
gave a cheer, and eagerly set to work to draw 
it to the bank. 

Soon it approached nearer and nearer, until 
it grounded and would come no further, and 
then Dare gave his lasso a turn around the 
tree, and plunging his horse into the water, 
rode alongside the bridge, and one by one took 
the impromptu voyagers to terra firma, carry- 
ing them in front of his saddle, 

In this way the four from the phaeton were 
safely landed, and then the horses attached to 
the vehicle were forced into the stream : 
a plunge up to their necks, a struggle, and they 
reached the bank in safety, dragging the car- 
riage after them, and were seized by the two 
gentlemen. 

“ Now, Mademoiselle, if your escort will aid 

ou to dismount, I will come after you,’ called 
out Dare to the lady upon horseback, and in a 
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moment more he had ridden alongside; but 
ere he could receive the maiden in his arms, the 
two horses upon the bridge, becoming fright- 
ened, started back, and falling into the water, 
dragged the gentleman with them. 

For an instant Dare believed he would be 
drowned; but seizing the horn of his saddle 
he raised himself, and the two animals making 
for the land, soon gained it in safety. 

“Oh, God! see, the raft is gone!” cried an 
agonised voice from the shore, and turning, 
Dare Vernon saw that the bridge, lightened 
by the removal of its load, had drifted round, 
the post to which the lasso was attached had 
given way, and in an instant it was borne off 


upon the seething waters. F ; 

“ For your life, hold! I will save you? 
called out Dare, in ringing tones, as he ‘saw 
the maiden about to spring from the bridge, 
and quickly he wheeled his horse and made 
for the bank. 

As he dashed down the shore his face was 
pale, his teeth set, for fully did he realise the 
fearful danger of the girl. 

Anxiously the little party watched his mad 
career through the woods, saw him pass the 
bridge, and soon after urge his strong horse into 
the rushing waters of the creek. 

Nearer came the floating bridge, the slender 
form of the maiden standing like a statue upon 
it, her hands clasped, her face pale, and eyes 
rivetted upon the horseman struggling in the 
waves, and upon whom her life depended. 

Sweeping onward with terrific speed the mas- 
sive timbers rushed, and when almost upon 
Dare, his ringing tones were heard : 

‘Spring from the further end into the water.” 

With perfect confidence the maiden obeyed, 
the waters closed over her, she arose, and a 
strong arm seized and lifted her to the saddle, 
while, slipping into the water, Dare said : 

“My horse is too much blown to carry us 
both. Hold on firmly, and he will carry you 
ashore.” 

And ere she could utter a wordin reply, her 
preseryer turned the steed’s head shoreward : 
while he, letting go his hold upon the saddle, 
struck out with bold strokes to swim to the bank. 

The whole party of ladiesand gentlemen had 
witnessed the noble self-sacrifice of Dare Vernon 
to save their friend ; they saw that she was safe, 
and anxiously watched his slow but steady pro- 
gress shoreward, and a wild cheer came from 
them as they saw him gain the bank and join the 
maiden, after which the two started to rejoin the 
group. 

“You have saved my life, sir! God for ever 
bless you!” said the rescued girl, extending her 
hands to Dare as he reached the shore. 

One instant Dare Vernon gazed with undis- 
guised admiration into the beautiful face of the 
woman before him, and he felt to save the life of 
such a being was worth any sacrifice. 

“T have butdone my duty, Mademoiselle. I 
hope you will not be the sufferer from your 
involuntary bath. Come, we will join your 
friends.” And he led the way through the 
woods. 

Overwhelmed with thanks, Dare could but bow 
his acknowledgments; and aiding the ladies into 
the carriage, and the maiden to her saddle, for 
she persisted in not accepting a seat in the phae- 
ton offered her by one of the gentlemen, he led 
the way through the forest toward the highway. 

It was a rough way for a carriage drive, 
but in safety the road was reached, and, halting, 
Dare said : 

“There is no way tocross the creek now, until 
it subsides. It is growing late, and it will give 
me pleasure to offer the hospitalities of the 
Retreat, only half-a-mile through the forest. 

“The Retreat! Is this Mr. Vernon?” asked 
one of the gentlemen. 

“Tt is, sir,” said Dare. 

“Then, Dare Vernon, we have both been at 
fault not to recognise each other: years have | 
changed us both greatly. Iam Eustace Dunham, 
your old schoolmate.” And the gentleman who 
was driving the phaeton extended his hand. 

“Tt has been years since we met, Eustace— 
many long years—and we are both pardonable,” 
said Dare pleasantly, leaning over to grasp the 
hand of his old friend. 

“Why did you not let us know you had 


returned home? But I forget: allow me to present 

my wife, Mr. Vernon, and my sister Flora and 

her husband, Mr. Wentworth, You ought to 

remember Flora; but here’s one you never saw 

pect sister Berta, and my friend Major 
2 a,” 


Dare Vernon bowed at each introduction, but 
when he turned to Bertha Dunham, the maiden 
whose life he had sayed, their eyes met, and both 
felt the power of the other’s glance. 

tL Her lover, I'll warrant! How could it be 
otherwise?” he thought, as Major Dale extended 
his hand; and the introduction being over, he 
again renewed his offer of hospitality. It was 
accepted, and soon after they reached the lordly 
home of the Vernons, and were made most com- 
fortable in its luxurious apartments, where the 
dangers of the afternoon were talked over, and 
many more thanks bestowed upon the gallant, 
handsome man who had saved their lives. 
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Berta Dunham was but sixteen years of age 
when she first met Dare Vernon, and yet she was 
& woman, or rather a child-woman, for the inno- 
cent, spirituelle beauty of her face, her oe 
simplicity, added to her superbly rounded anc 
mature form, made her seem both. : 

She had just returned from boarding-school, 
having graduated the month before, and her 
brother Eustace being her guardian, her home was 
with him and his lovely wife, for her parents 
were dead. 

In honour of Berta’s return from school, her 
married sister, Mrs, Wentworth, and her husband 
had been invited to the Forest, the name of the 
Dunham estate, to spend a few weeks, and Major 


Dale, an old army friend of Eustace Dunham’s, 
and an ardent admirer of Berta’s, had been asked 
to join the party. 

The days had passed pleasantly until the eyen- 
ing of the storm, when they so nearly lost their 
lives. 

After the ice was broken by the hospitality of 
Dare Vernon, whose wild, wandering life had 
often been the talk of the neighbourhood, the in- 
mates of the Forest and the bachelor owner of the 
Retreat were daily together, and in the evening 
sociables, rides and drives, Dare Vernon invariably 
formed one of the party. 

Berta knew the dark cloud that had brought sad- 
ness to the brow of Dare, and she also knew that 


when at college in Europe, he had slain in mortal 


combat a fellow-student for an insult offered toa 
woman. 

His wild life abroad had been told her over 
and over, and his wanderings over the world 
were commented upon daily, but the dark, 
handsome face, with its touch of sadness and 
bitterness, the earnest eyes and cynical nature, 
held a fascination for her she could not withstand, 
and she felt in her own heart that she could 
never love man again as she did him, 

He had saved her life ; he had saved the lives 
of her brother and sister, and she had a right to 
love him, were her thoughts; yet he had never 
told her he loved her, and only in his look, his 
touch, his manner towards her, did she feel he 
was not indifferent. 

But between them was a “ great gulf fixed,” 
for upon the very day of the storm she had 
promised Major Dale to become his wife. Her 
brother had sanctioned it, and in a few more 
months she was to be married, 

When she gave Major Dale the promise, she 
had believed she loved him. Ah! how was 
she mistaken! She had not then met Dare 
Vernon. But having given the promise, she was 
determined to abide by it; to hide her misery 
and suffer on. 

Major Dale had left the Forest three weeks 
before, and in two more months he was to return 
and claim her as his bride: to wed her to a life 
of misery. 


For three months Dare Vernon had been a 
constant visitor at the Forest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth had gone home, 
Major Dale had not yet returned, and thus Dare 
Vernon and Berta Dunham were left to tho 
society of each other. 

Seated, one lovely moonlight night, upon the 
front verandah, the two were in silence looking 
out upon the quiet beauties of the evening, and 
listening to the sweet notes of a mocking-bird, 
who was pouring forth strains of melody that 
woke in musical echoes far away off in the 
forest. 

“Berta’’-—and Dare’s yoice trembled with 
emotion—* Berta, my life has been one of gloom, 
and I have wandered so through the world, 
almost an exile from my home. There have been 
dark pages in my life’s history which you may 
not know, and I would tell you that my hand 
bears a stain that can never be washed therefrom. 
And yet, Berta, even my dark life has been 
gilded with a ray of sunshine : a twinkle of light 
falls upon my heart now, for I have loved you—” 

“Oh, Mr. Vernon Dare, for the love of 
Heaven, say no more. I cannot, I must not 
listen to you,” cried the poor girl, in anguish. 

“Am I mistaken, then? You do not care 
for me?” 

“T am engaged ; believe me, Dare—” 

“Say no more. You have my best, kindest 
wishes for a life of happiness. Good evening.” 

He turned to go, hesitated an instant, wheeled 
suddenly, and seizing Berta in his strong arms, 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, and was gone. 

In an agony of grief, Berta listened to his rapid 

tread, heard him call for his horse, and the next 

moment saw him dash away down the avenue on 
his way to his lonely home. 

She watched the dark form until it was lost in 
the forest, and then murmuring : 

God alone knows how I love him. It would 
be sinful to marry Major Dale and love another. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

She turned and entered the house. 

Ten years haye gone by, and once again Dare 
Vicnon ia in the headaome library of the Retreat, 

Tt has been ten long, weary years of heart- 
achings since he last sat in that easy chair, for the 
morning following his interview with Berta Dun- 
ham he had left bis native land, and but that day 
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returned; and yet there was little change in the 
dark handsome face: the hair was silver-touched 
here and there, the face more stern, but still the 
same. 

For an hour he sat there musing, recalling his 
past life; and daylight faded and twilight came, 
and still he lingered in the darkening room. 

* At length his old servant entered with lights, 
and turning to him, Dare said : 

“Well, Henry, what is the news in the neigh- 
bourhood ? Who’s dead, who’s married, all these 
years 2” 

“Many changes have taken place, sir: the 
Griffiths have moved away; the Duncan girls are 


all married, and the old man’s dead; then Mr. 


Eustace Dunham and his wife, you know, were 
lost at sea several years ago—” ~ 

“Lost at sea! I never heard of it. 
is living at the Forest ?” 

“The Wentworths—Miss Flora and her hus- 
band, I mean—and that angel, Miss Berta.” 

“Where is her husband, Henry ?” 

‘Whose husband, sir? ” al 

‘* Miss Dunham’s.” 

“Why, bless your soul, she an’t married! She 
was engaged to that Major Dale you once knew, 
but sent him off in a hurry, and ‘has refused the 
best offers in the country.” ; 

Dare Vernon set his tecth hard as he listened to 
old Henry’s account ; but controlling his emotion, 
he said : ; ; 

“Henry, order my horse; I believe I will ride 
over to the forest.” And in ten minutes more he 
was riding at a run towards the home of Berta 
Dunham. 

If ten years had made little change in Dare 
Vernon they had rested still more lightly upon 
the beautiful face of Berta Dunham, and as she 
stood in the moonlight, she seemed hardly of the 
earth, so spirituelle did she look in her snow- 
white dress. 

Suddenly the sound of hoofs rapidly approach- 
ing came to her ear, and soon a dark form ap- 
peared, sprang from his horse, and ascended the 
stone steps of the verandah. 

“Oh, Dare, you have come!” and with a glad 
ery, she sprang forward. 

“Yes. Will you drive me away again, 
Berta ?” : 

“Never!” 

There in the lordly home of the Vernons they 
now live, happy in each other's love; and Dare 
Vernon often tells his beautiful wife, that the joy 
of possessing her love more than compensates for 
all the former years of his clouded life. 


Who then 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
——?. 
“Hazit.—Few haye sufficient respect for habit— 
the ease with which it may be formed—the diffi- 
culty with which it can be broken—the magical 
power with which it smooths the rough path of 
duty, and enables us to look with indifference upon 
the allurements of the world. It is a kind of 
shield, which the fingers of a boy may, at first, 
weaye of threads light as gossamer, and which 
yet grows into the strength of steel. By its aid 
the greatest things are neces iahed, The culti- 
vation of proper habits should be impressed on the 
young. Isolated acts are of little comparative 
importance. In short, a correct habit of living is 
principle, without which no one can be happy. 


GtycerinE Ruvm, to soften, purify, and stimu 
late the skin, and to soften, strengthen; and beau- 
tify the hair. See adyt. page 431. 

Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
eareful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. or thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) haye given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunrer’s Neryine a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: ‘I hayetried “Bunrzr’s Ner- 
VINE in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in 
very instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone, 

Portrait albums arenow to befound on every (drawing. 
room. table.’ No article is more welcome as gift. They 
were; badly tound when first introduced, but are now 

gotup in the most perfect styl>, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur, 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Q7and 28, Oxf ord-street, London, W, 


I LOVE THER. 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK, 

T love thee! Words I know not that could whisper 
more than this. % 

I hoard my love in silence; as a miser count my 

age REP: 29. & MISE co 

Inthe dark night hours when, slumbering, I should 
dream of thee, or thine, 

Tam watching like a devotee my lamp on Loye’s 
pure shrine. — 


I love thee! Did I fathom earth’s rich mines, 
what jewel rare 

Qould T discover, dear one! half so precious, any- 
where? | ; 

A life—a soul’s deyotion, only breathing, hoping, 
now 

Tn fond inquiry if a smile or frown but cross thy 
bow 


Tloye thee! but my timid lips dare tempt for no 
return ; 

T pray for thee, but shun thy gaze lest conscious 

~ blushes burn. 

I tremble—I am weak, who have the storms of life 
defied ; 

T would, yet cannot, cling to the strong shelter of 
thy sige, | 


T loye thee with such fervid loye, as, meeting no 
response, 

Consumes, and carries death, although the dart 

strikes not at once ; x ; 

If slay Hs sure. I'll give my life without regret 

sig 

Only to think who else will love thee half so 

‘tenderly ? 


? 


I love thee—but thou loyest not me, I fear; I 

- shrink to know. 

Oh! ie me die, kind Heayen, not so slowly, not so 
slow. i 

T haye but this to mourn, dear love! Who so to 
sooth will try, 

Who giae forpeay, indulge. be true, and passionate 
as 


Lo! there’s another death than that which lays 
the limbs asleep, : 

The death of Love, of Trust, of Hope —till the gaunt 
epirit keep 

Watch like a bird of night within-some ruin Time 
hath made | 

Amidst the thorns and thistles that grow up about 
its shade. , 


I Joye thee 1! Better dreamless lie under the coldest 
skies 

Than liye to find we two no more share the same 
sym pathies ; 

No more my yoice most sweet to thee; my 
answering glances sought 

To see me read,—I used toread,—language in the 
least thought. 


T loye thee! Better far mine eyes be yaguely sealed 
In peace | 

Than see thee turn from mine aweary ; know thy 
fondness cease; 

Perchaneg to watch thy gathering smiles of wel- 
come—not for me; — . 

To hold thee not—thou—once my thrall, who 
wooed so tenderly. : 


O! best to sleep where daisies grow watered with 
morning dew 


Than live—all dead within the heart that’s beautiful 
and true. 

Oh! Death, some dread, how kind a friend to many 
a weary one 
Whom angels beckon with kindly eyes when 

~ sacrifice is done. 


EE OEE Se 
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Sprctacirs.—Ofall the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the meaus afforded ‘of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue Our avyocations, whether of duty or pleasure, wit! 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses* should 
be avoided. © We recommend’ ‘those requiring” good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 480, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
Microscopes, magic-lanterns, dissolving views, &c.,from 
whom catalogues may be obtained. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
——Q—— 

To Preserve Eags.—Paint them over with a 
solution of gum arabic, as the best, sweetest, and 
cleanest method. The solution to be laid on with 
a common paint brush. 

To Make Wiyu Lozencrs.—Steep one ounee of 
isinglass in water for twelve hours, using very 
little water for this purpose; then boil it in one 
pint of Port or Madeira wine until evaporated to 
one half, pour intoa mauld, and when cold, cut 
into lozenges, with a large pair of scissars. These 
are highly tonic, used in moderation, 


Cunrvit Savce.—After haying picked a large 
handful of chervil, leaf by leaf, put it into a small 
stew-pan with a little of the best grayy ; let it sim- 
mer till the pan becomes dry; then add as much 
stock 4s is requisite ; squeeze into it a lemon, and 
add a little sugar to make it palatable, with some 
white wine. + 


Taste or Turnies In MitK.—If strict attention 
is paid to giving cows turnips only immediately 
after being milked night and morning, neither 
milk nor butter will taste of turnips. This hag 
been followed several ‘seasons in Dumfriesshire 
with entire success. In any instance of turnips 
haying been given before milking, the flayour of 
the milk was disagreeably strong of turnips. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 

Ir you wish to keep cool—and who does not, in 
the furnace months of July and August ?—you 
should proceed philosophically. You cannot 
quench the sun, nor raise the wind on a sluggish 
sultry day, nor in any way diminish the quantity 
of developed external heat, but you can go far 
toward making it tolerable. 

The evaporation of moisture is always attended 
with the absorption of heat necessary to raise 
water to a state of vapour, This is seen by simply — 
wetting the hands and waving them in the air. 
Now the body, in health, is giving forth at every 
pore, from head to foot, perpetual moisture, and 
if it is unchecked, it-not only carries off much 
effete matter from the system, but it evaporates 
and produces coolness. It isa familiar remark 
in the harvest field, that no one suffers much who 
sweats freely. 

Frequent bathings or washings, by keeping the 
skin healthy, tend to facilitate perspiration, and 
conduce to ‘coolness. 

The head should be protected from the direct 
rays of the sun, and, if possible, one should wear 
a well-ventilated hat. A cloth, frequently wet, 
and placed in the crown of the hat, or several 
succulent leaves, or a handful of fresh grass, will 
save the head from much suffering, and prevent 
sun-strokes. 

During hot weather one should avoid all stimu- 
lating food and drink. Men subject to exhausting 
labours may need a full meat diet ; but in general, 
in hot weather, farinaceous and vegetable food is 
enough sustaining, and is far more wholesome. 
Fruits and vegetables tend to keep the blood from 
inflammatory action. 

Above all, one should avoid stimulating liquors, 
whether fermented or distilled. We do not 
believe that anyone who isin health is the better for 
their use at any time; butif everthey areemployed 
it certainly should not be in hot climates, nor in 
our climate in hot weather. A man’s disposition 
has much to do with his summertemperature. If 
a man would keep cool, he should not get excited 
easily. Adjourn all quarrels till November. 
Keep aloof from needless excitéinents; keep calm, 
and don’t fret. Look at the thermometer, and 
with every degree that it goes up, let your sour 
temper go down a degree. Walk in the shade, if 
you can. Don’t hurry, If you are obhiged to 
hurry and get hot, cool off gradually, and keep 
out of a draft of wind. ‘But if you must stand’ in 
a draft, face it! The old Spanish proverb is 
worth remembering: ‘He that sits with his back 
to a draft, sits with his face to his coffin.” 


Eacs ror Burys.—The white of an egg has 
proved of late the most efficacious Say for 
burns. Seven oreight successive applications of 
this sub stance soothe the pain ‘and exclude the 
burned parts from the air," This simple remedy 
seems to us far preferable to’ collodion or even 
cotton. 


RamroaD Travenirxeg Mave Easy,—-In an 
account of one of the fashionable marriages, lately, 
we read that there was “a train of seven brides- 
maids.” Now, when we travel on a railway, we 
should always like to be with “a train” of seven 
bridesmaids ! 


a. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Mr. anp Mrs. German Regp’s ExtertarnueEst. 
—After entertaining the public for two consecu- 
tive seasons with unflagging spirit, and without 
taking any relaxation, Mrs. German Reed and her 
talented company are about to rest from their 
labours for a few weeks. he gallery will close 
on the 17th of August, and re-open at the com- 
mencement of October, when novelties by Mr. 
F. ©. Burnand, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, and other 
eminent authors, will be produced. As the present 
entertainment is exceptionally good, we should 
advise those who have not yet seen it, not to let 
slip an opportunity during the forthcoming fort- 
night of visiting this fashionable and attractive 
place of amusement. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP 
—o 


Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. 
James Coward has recoyered from his seyere 
illness, and has resumed his duties at the Crystal 
Palace. 

We hear that Signor Schira is writing a new 
cantata for the Birmingham Musical Festival. 

A new work by M. Gounod will probably be 
produced at the Glasgow Festival next spring. 

Tue Sunday afternoon organ recitals, at South 
Kensington, are beginning to form quite a fashion- 
able attraction. By the way, are these perform- 
ances strictly legal? 


A mustcan monkey, who is stated to possess a 
remarkable tenor voice, according to the Temps, is 
attracting fashionable crowds to the Paris Zoologi- 
cal-gardens. 


Ir is rumoured that Mr. Gilmore is about to 
organise yet another monster musical festival. 
This time the plea put forward is the phcenix-like 
rising of Chicago from its ashes. 

PamPeLuNE rejoices in possessing a young lady, 
aged 18, who has a powerful bass voice. A Paris 
impresario has, of course, succeeded in making an 
engagement with this charmante enfani. 

Tux Holborn theatre re-opens in September. 


Messrs. Giuterr and Manning, favourite actors 
at the Grecian theatre, announce their benefit for 
Thursday next. 

Prince Arruvr visited the Vaudeville theatre on 
Wednesday. ‘The pieces performed were The 
School for Scandal and The Very Last Days of 
Pompeii. : 

Tir: Vokes Family haye concluded a successful 
engagement at the Boston theatre. This talented 
company will appear at Drury-lane theatre on the 
opening night. 

Miss Cuauuis, an actress in London and New 
York, in one of her journeys was very attentive to 
an old lady who suddenly fell ill and subsequently 
died. The kindness shown to the old lady has 
resulted in Miss Challis being left £2,000 a year 
for life. 


Mr. Franz Green, the author of several bur- 
lesques, including that of Carrot and Pa-snip, is, 
we are pleased to hear, recovering, although 
slowly, from his long and severe illness. Mr. 
Holland has kindly granted the use of his exten- 
sive grounds at North Woolwich on Friday next 
for a benefit for this gentleman, when it is to be 
hoped that his friends will not forget to support 
those who are endeavouring to procure him a 
bumper benefit. 


MApEMOISELLE D’ANKA, the danseuse, nearly met 
with a very serious accident while performing at 
the Royal Alhambra-palace on Tuesday evening 
last. In going through her performance she was 
observed to halt suddenly, and then drop partly 
through a trap-door, which had been accidentally 
left open. The lady was soon rescued from her 
perilous position much shaken and bruised. In 
consequence of the mishap she could not resume 
her professional duties till Thursday. 


Sn ee eR 


HotLoways OINTMENT ann Pitis.—Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice.—Thesé complaints are the result of m Tati aiered 
liver, which secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable 
of digesting food. Digestion requires a free flow of 
healthy bile, to ensure which Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment have long been famous ‘for eclipsing every other 
medicine. Food, irregularity of living, Climates, and 
other causes, are constantly throwing the liver into 
disorder, but that important organ can, under all circum- 
stances, soon be regulated, and healthily adjusted by 
Holl sway’s Pills and Ointment, which act directly upon 
its vital secretion. The oiatment. rud%ed upon tlie skin 
penetrates immediatély to the liver, whose blood and 
nerves it rectifies. One trial is all*tt tig néeded—a 
cure will soon follow.” a. tat Se 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 
* When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war” is an old saying; as old perhaps as 
breaches of promise, for which those said ‘“ faith- 
less Greeks” were so famed. No woman of true 
refinement,—no woman who ever truly loved— 
[and true love must either be the offspring of true 
refinement, or true refinement the offspring of true 
love],—no refined woman who loved truly could 
eyer bring her hero into open court and heal her 
wounded feelings with a plaister of as many 
bank notes as a jury composed of twelve 
of her countrymen awarded. No man _ of 
honour could  eyer be arraigned for a 
promise of marriage broken; therefore it 
is well, perhaps, for the restriction of evil- 
doers that unprincipled men should find ‘the 
women they would trample on now and then 
coarse minded enough to make them pay in hard 
cash for such damage as they might liaye done to 
some 


“More precious porcelain of this earth’s clay.” 


A woman whose love is true not only shrinks 
from publicity into the closest reticence, but she is 
incapable of even a just resentment. Nay, more— 
betrayed, abandoned, insulted, she loves the traitor 
still, as only a woman can love—as only a mother 
doating on a miscreant son, a wife worshipping a 
tyrant husband, a maiden cherishing a worthless 
memory, like Ariadne pining on the callous rock, 
can feel. Her heart, her peace, her life itself a 
patient sacrifice; living out her sorrow without 
complaint, during with forgiveness on her blue lips, 
once so red, so full, so light with laughter. Such 
a wolman—a true woman is the angel who presides 
over many homes, but whom some have entertained 
unawares and driven away recklessly. 

The farming portion of the community seem spe- 
cially prone to the bringing or defending of ac- 
tions for breach of promise of marriage. Three 
such actions are reported in tha daily papers, 
of this week, all of them connected with agricultur- 
ists. The first was brought by the daughter 
of an innkeeper against a Dorset farmer ; verdict 
£80 damages. ‘The second by a factory girl 
against a farmer in the neighbourhood of Barnsley; 
verdict, damages £100. The third was brought 
by the daughter of a farm labourer against a 
young man just out of his apprenticeship and 
earning 12s. a week. In this case the learned 
Judge, in summing up, declared the action was a 
caricature, and the jury ultimately returned a 
verdict for the defendant. 


— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


mined y Patan 
Cassell’s Magazine.—The serial novel is the first, 
and to a wide class of readers the only source of 
attraction in a serial publication. For Cassell’s 
Magazine Hesba Stretton has written that com- 


“paratively exceptional thing—a good novel. In 


“The Doctor's Dilemma ” her power of sustaining 
an intense interest in one person, creating a deep 
mystery with simple slender materials, weaving 
an absorbing yet simple plot,.and of drawing 
character distinctly and graphically, reminds us of 
Wilkie Collins. When we gay reminds, we mean 
in no way to class her second even to an author of 
such high repute. Hesba Stretton may deservedly 
rank as foremost amongst that class of novelists to 
which she belongs. “The Doctor’s Dilemma” is 
one of the best of the many smart novels Messrs 
Cassell have given to the readers of light litera- 
ture. W. B. Gardner deserves a compliment for 
his charming illustration of “ The Confidante ;” the 
two girls whose portraits compose the picture are 
gentlewomen as well as beauties, a complication of 
charms which, to judge from the majority of the 
illustrations of the day, it is difficult to achieve. 
Too many artists cannot get their beau ideals to 
dress or assume a tone above a factory girl in 
finery, a maid-seryant on Sunday, or a millinerin 
her holiday toggery. Another picture in the 
same journal is a proof of this. The figure, which 
forms the subject, of “The En gaged Ring,” is well-. 
drawn and tolerably well-dressed, but the coun- 
tenance and expression, though those of a fine 
girl, are not pretty or attractiye, and the features 
and expression both vulgar and common place. Guy 
Roslyn contributes a few stanzas that we admire. 
«« What a dreadful ‘ we’ that old critic must be,” 
some fair reader cries. Nota bit of it, my good 
girl! Everyone of us mortals is ‘ws’ to him or 
berself, and not a “wr” spelt with two ee’s—“wer.” 
«; After Dark Days,” severely handled, may be, 
said to be full of pretty conceits and no more, 
But there is, at least originality in its conceits, per- 
fect harmony in the rhythm, and more poetry in 
the whole ‘than often falls to the share of 
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magazine verses, which are apt to run in 
that very common-place groove supposed 
to suit the half-educated and wholly matter-of-fact 
reader. Will editors in the way of poetry never 
cater for those who havea soul above’! chops and 
tomato sauce?” Or is it that the mass of editors 
themselves have ears more attuned to the music of 
the dinner-bell than that of the spheres? Disap- 
pointed rhymsters say so. And yet—oh ye angels 
of those spherical altitudes of harmony ! could*ye 
see some of the contents of our waste paper basket, 
ye would imagine eyery ass of the day was Balaam’s, 
and spoke—in measure. And then the indignation 
of the animals rearing under the curb of rejection ! 
Their resentment! Their disparagement of the 
editorial discernment which failed to discover 
traces of a Sappho or an Apollo in efiusions, where 
“Tsabella” rhymes to “umbrella,” or “Sighs, 
dies, and I flies,” ‘day, gay, away,” ‘dove, love, 
and above,” constituted the strength of a rather 
roundabout offer of affection, with a constitutional 
halt in the measure symbolical perhaps, of the 
“True loye” that ‘‘never does run smooth.” 
There are many other features in the magazine 
worthy of notice, but the limits of space prevent 
the extension of our remarks. 

In The Quiver, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin have again the honour of producing one 
of the most interesting serials of the day. We 
congratulate them on this duo of happy selections. 
“ Two Stories in One” cannot fail to be read with 
interest. ‘The dingy house at Kensington,” also, 
is one of those creations of fiction which the 
reader seems to live through. ‘The religious 
papers are up to their usual standard of merit. 

Tinsley's Magazine continues its serials ‘ Lon- 
don’s heart,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” ‘“ Musical Recollections of the last 
half century,” and ‘“ Modern Versions of the 
Classics.” ‘The separate papers are “ Dr. Living- 
stone and the Cazembe,” and “ Gossip,” and the 
complete stories ‘‘ A Baseless Fabric,” and “ How 
he Married ber.” 

Golden Hours is still busy with ‘ Ermene- 
gilda ” ©Trevor Court,” ‘Here, There, and 
Everywhere,” and “As Silver Tried.” “ ‘The 
Countess Anna Stolberg” is complete in four 
chapters. The Rev. Pelham Dale continues his 
religious series of ‘* Christ and Womanhood,” and 
there is a single essay by Martin Tupper on 
“ Modern Colonization.” 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


Aunt Judy's Magazine preserves its character for 
excellence. The contents of the August number 
are, “Krom Six to Sixteen,” ‘ Al, or the discon- 
tented Donkey Boy of Baben-maso,” ‘‘ Word Pic- 
tures from Italy,” ‘* Hunting-grounds of our 
Youth,” “The Xmas Holidays at Everton,” Aunt 
Judy’s correspondence, and a little poem, “To a 
Bird in Church.” 

Litile Folks is a capital number, both in regard 
to the literary contents and the illustrations, and 
sure to be welcome in all households where young 
people are to be found. 

Sunshine, edited by the Rey. W. Whittemore, 
presents its usual attractions, and is suited for the 
reading of young persons rather older than little 
folks. 

Cassell’s Popular Educator, Cassell’s Technical 
Educator, and Cassell's History of the War between 
France and Germany, have also been received. 


Freip’s syphon tap is a very successful inven- 
tion for those who wish to take a small quantity 
of an effervescent beverage at a time, such as 
champagne, which is now so much recommended 
by medical men in feyers. A small tube is inserted 
through the cork of the bottle, and has a tap at 
the top by means of which any small quantity can 
be drawn off, leaving the remainder uninjured by 
contact with the air, as it would be in ¢ase the 
cork was drawn. 


Broturrty Cuarrry.— An avaricious divine 
seeing a poor boy of a promising appearance in a 
deplorable condition called him to the door; and 
giving him a mouldy piece of bread, asked him if 
he could read, to which he answered in the nega- 
tive; to the questions, whether he could say the 
Belief and the Lord’s Prayer, the answer was the 
same. ‘ Well,” said the divine, “I will teach you 
that; say after me: ‘Our father,’* said the 
instructor. °“ Our father!” repeated the poor 
boy; “what your father as well as mine?” 
‘Ves, certainly.” “Then we are brothers?” 
“To be sure we are,” was the reply. Mb Why, 
then,” replied the boy, pulling the crust from 
under hig coat, “how could you giye your poor 
brother this mouldy piece of bread |”” yt 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 


0: 


Tur Srytu.—Soon after the publication of Miss 
Burney’s novel of “ Cecilia,” a young lady was 
found reading it. After the general topics of 
praise were exhausted, she was asked whether she 
did not greatly admire the style. Reviewing the 
incidents in her memory, she replied — “The 
Byte ! the style !—oh, sir, I have not come to that 
ye $22 


“Wuo Dorsn’t? — “Do you 
health?” ‘ Yes,” was 
doesn’t ?” 


A Resuxe.—A young lady became so much dis- 
satisfied with a person to whom she was engaged 
to be married, that she dismissed him. In re- 
venge, he threatened to publish her letters to him. 
“ Very well,” replied the lady. ‘I have no reason 
to be ashamed of any part of my letters except the 
address,”’ 


A Wise Docror.—A doctor in large practice 
was in the habit of sending out some wonderful 
lozenges to his patients—but his patients never 
received them. At last it struck the doctor that 
the lozenges were of the exact size of a sovereign. 
For the future, he took the precaution of writing 
on the envelope, ‘No Money Inside;” and, 
strange to say, every one of his lozenge letters, 
80 directed, arrived safely at its destination! 


Femate Distixe to Dr. Jounson.—No wonder 
the fair sex dislike Dr. Johnson, when he said: 
‘* People look to hear a woman preach, not because 
she preaches well, but because she preaches any- 
how ; just as they go to see a dog walk on his 
hind legs, though he does not walk on them near 
so well as a man.” 


MarriaGE ANNOUNCEMENTS IN “THE OLDEN 
Tixe.”—There was an artless manner of announc- 
ing marriages in “ the olden time” which is quite 
refreshing to advert to occasionally. Witness the 
following from the Williamsburg Gazette of 1776: 
“ On Sunday evening last, Mr. Beverley Dixon to 
Miss Polly Saunders, a very agreeable young 
lady.” 


Oseyine OrvErs.—“ Biddy, bring me some salt.” 
“Sure and I will, your riverence.’’ Forthwith 
appeared Biddy with the article in her hand. 
Said the master:—‘ Never again bring me any- 
thing in your hand. You should have brought it 
ona waiter. The evening meal being over, the 
bell was again rung, and the faithful domestic in- 
stantly appeared. ‘I want my slippers.” Biddy 
went, and returned, bearing in her hand a waiter, 
upon which were the priest’s slippers ! 


enjoy good 
the reply. ‘“ Who 


A Kansas Compromise.—Some one asked T, L. 
Robinson what answer he would make if the 
governor’s people demanded his arms, “I would 
propose a compromise measure,” he said; “keep 
the rifles, and give them the contents.” 


Tue Rina anv THE Rope.—A maiden lady, not 
remarkable for either beauty, youth, or good 
temper, came for advice to a Mr. Arnold, as to 
how she could get rid of a troublesome suitor. 
“Oh, marry—marry him,” he advised. “Nay, I 
would see him hanged first.” “No, madam, 
marry him, as I said to you, and I'll assure you it 
will be but a short time before he hangs himself.” 

Tux public subscription for the purchase of the 

‘John Leech outlines,” the property of the 
lamented artist’s sisters, is now open, whose object 
is to give the works of John Leech a place in one 
of the National collections. 


A country editor, in acknowledging the gift of 
a peck of potatoes, says: “It is kindnesses like 
these that bring tears to our eyes. One peck of 
potatoes makes the whole world kin. We have 
trusted in Providence, and this is our reward. 
We would like a little kindling wood and some 
good turnips, but that would be asking too much, 
80 we will try to do without them.” 

A TRAVELLER who had been newly robbed in- 
quired of the first gentleman he met, who was 
also in a melancholy humour (a cause haying 
lately gone against him), where he might find a 
justice of peace, to whom the gentleman replied— 
“You ask for two things together which singly 
and severally are not to be had. I neither know 
where justice is, nor yet where peace is to be 
found,” 


PRopPAGATION oF SMALLPOX.—Professor Kletsin- 
sky, of Vienna, suggests that small-pox may 
probably be propagated by flies, He has re- 
marked that those insects like to settle on per- 
sons suffering from the malady,and may carry the 
virus with them to others they may afterwards 
fayour with their visits, 


LETTER BASKET. 
‘0: 
Part says: “A constant reader of your paper comes 
to you for advice. Here is my case: I am in love—no- 
thing unusual for girls at nineteen, is it? I was engaged 
to a gentleman, whom T loved at the time, and still do, 
dearly; but we have had a quarrel, and it was all my 
fault, I heard that he was going to marry me for my 
money, as I am considered quite rich, and [ told him I 
believed it was true, which I did not ; I-told him I wished 
the engagement broken, as I did not believe he would 
make me a good husband. He of course permitted me 
to break our engagement, About a week after that I 
went travelling for the summer. While I was away, I 
received a propésal from another gentleman, whom I 
accepted, although I did not love him, I accepted him 
simply to make some young ladies in the place where I 
was visiting jealous. I know was very unprincipled 
in my doing so, but I think I have been punished suflici- 
ently for my foolishness. He sold out and came to the 
city, and intends making it his home. I have asked him 
several times to release me from the engagement, but he 
will not do so. Gentleman No. 1, when I returned 
home, sent me a note congratulating me on my choice, 
wished me happiness, etc., and concluded by asking my 
permisssion to call, I gaveit. ‘He came, he saw. he 
conquered,’ for my heart was again his. I am confident 
he loves me still. Now, what shallI do? Please do not 
throw this in the waste basket, but answer in your 
Notices to Correspondents, and oblige.” The shoriest 
line between two points is a straight line. We know of 
no way of escape for you but one—frank confession to 
the second, who probably will not marry one who loves 
another ; and if the first is not meantime engaged, and 
will renew his proposal, you have a chance of happiness. 
The conduct of ‘‘ Pearl” has been exceedingly foolish, 
and the penalty has to be paid. Such pearls come to be 
rated as paste. 

B. A. says: ‘‘I have been for a long time a constant 
reader of your valuable paper, and have gained much 
excellent information from that nart devoted to corre- 
spondents; so I haye concluded to ask your advice 
concerning an affair which has caused me many unhappy 
moments, About a year agoI became acquainted with 
a young man of good family and character, to whom I 
gave my heart almost at first sight. He has been 
paying attentions almost a year, but although he seems 
to like my company, he has never said a word to me 
about love. He generally accompanies me home from 
parties and other evening entertainments. He does not 
seem to care, however, if I have other company, but 
will then go with some other lady, whose company he 
seems to enjoy equally as well as mine. I have learned 
from his friends that he is not in love with any other 
girl. There are several gentlemen who have desired my 
company, whom I have hitherto treated indifferently, in 
hopes to gain the affection of this one. Now, what shall 
Ido? HadTI hetter continue with this one whom I love, 
trusting that I may finally gain his heart, or shall I 
receive the attention of some other gentleman whom I 
do not love ? Please do not throw this aside, but answer 
it as soon as fossible.’” The young man to whom you 
refer is not doing the proper thing. If he is not in 
earnest in his attentions he should stand aside; and if he 
is in earnest, he should tell you so, and tell your parents 
also, You should not allow, yourself to be trifled wivh 
any longer. 

H. E. P. (Edinburgh) writes: ‘‘ Will you please 
answer the following problem: Three-fourths is two. 
thirds as much again as what number? Several of us 
have disputed on the answer, and have agreed for you to 
decide it and give proof. Also tell us if this sentence, 
‘ Let you and I the battletry,’ is correct, and if not, how 
it should be corrected. By so doing, you will oblige 
several readers of your excellent paper.” Three-fourths 
is two-thirds as much again as nine-twentieths, if that 
is what you mean by your question. Yov can easily 
prove this yourself, if you have an elementary know- 
ledge of fractions. Add nine-twentiethsand two-thirds 
of itself—which is six-twentieths—together, and the 
sum is fifteen-twentieths, and fifteen-twentieths is equal 
to three-fourths, The sentence, ‘‘Let you and I the 
battle try,’’ is incorrect. It should be, ‘‘ Let you and me 
the battle try.”’ You would not say ‘“‘ Let I try the 
battle” nor ‘* Let I try on that coat,” nor “Let I” try 
anything. To make it plainer—if it can be made plainer 
—that a personal pronoun in the nominative case should 
not follow the verb let in such a sentence, just think how 
incorrect it would be to say ‘‘let he try on that hat,’ 
“let she try on that bonnet,” “let they try on those 
gloves,” ‘let Z try on that cap.”” You see, at once, that 
the pronoun must be in the objective case. 

Cora says: ‘‘I am eighteen, and have been receiving 
the attentions of a young gentleman for over two years. 
I love him dearly and he loves me in return. Not very 
long ago he wanted me to engage myself to him for three 
years, for he won’t be able to marry before that time. I 
told him I did’nt believe in long engagements, but would 
marry him in three years if he wished it then, and we 
both thought the same as we do now. Now, what I wish 
to know is this: Am I engaged or not? I would not 
accept a ring, as I did’nt think it necessary. He says 
that he considers himself engaged to me, Dear Lditor, 
please answer this, and you will greatly oblige one who 
has read the Lady’s Own ever since it commenced,” We 
think you engaged, and hope it will be a most pleasant 
nea and’ be followed py the happiest of mar- 

H. B. H. says: ‘‘ AsI am a subscriber 
admirer of the Lady's Own, 1 will ask you fore atte 
advice. Iama young man, twenty years of age, and 
about a year ago I met a young lady with whom TI was 
much pleased; since then we became engaged,and would 
like to be married soon. Do you think it prudent to 
marry now, my present salary being two hundred or s0 
a year; or would you advise waiting a while? Please 
answer as soon as possible.” If you and the lady can 
live in love and comfort on two hundred, reserving fifty 
for putting by azainst contingencies, you have permis- 
sion from us to marry, If it takes two hundred and fifty- 
one to maintain you, wait till you get an increase, A 
little delay will do you no harm. It is not safe to make 
the trip of life on the very edge of one’s income, 


Daisy says; ‘‘ Will you please give me your advice on 
the following subjects, as they are of great importance 
tome? Iam an orphan, and have no one I can go to 
for advice, withthe exception of my grandmother, who 
is very old, I am nineteen years of age, and am 


engaged to a very nice young gentleman—at least I think 
heis. The only trait I dislike in him is, that he seems to 
think he is at perfect liberty to dictate all my affairs. 
He says it is my place to obey him, I take the Woman's 


Journal, and think a great deal of it, but he thinks it is 
not a suitable paper for a girl to read, and wishes me to 
discontinue it, which I am unwilling to do, He says, if 
women ever do vote, and he allowed me to, I must vote 
for the candidate that he thinks is right. I tell him I 
shall read and inform myself, and vote for whoever I 
think is the right man. You may think I am borrowing 
trouble, but 1 tell you this to give you some idea 
of his disposition. _He says he despises a strong- 
minded woman. And now, Mr. Editor, do you think I 
ought to drop the paper, as he requests P Another thing 
that troubles me very much is, that I have a young lady 
friend, with wbom I have always been very intimate. 
Twice she has done me favours that I never can repay. 
She is also an orphan, and has a guardian who is neces- 
sarily away a great share of thetime. Her home is next 
door to our house, and we see a great deal of each other. 
She is naturally very gay, and has been quite imprudent. 
She has always gone in the first society, but lately there 
has been some scandal about her which I have not the 
least confidence in. She feels very badly about it, und 
since the report, has been very steady ; but most of her 
young lady friends have dropped her acquaintance. My 
intended tells me that I must do so, or he will be yery 
much displeased. Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t feel as if I 
could do that, even ,for him, as I am in a position to 
stand by her,'if any One can; and disbelieving the 
reports, do you not think that I ought to? She has 
resolved to be more prudent in future; and do you not 
think I ought to remai® her friend? WVont you think 
that women ought to stand by their sex more than they 
do, when it is possible fot them to do so? What would 
you advise me to do? I shall wait with great anxiety 
for your reply, so please do not throw this in your waste 
basket. Excuse this long letter. Would I be called a 
poor writer? Hoping to soon receive a reply through 
the Lady’s Own,3I am respectfully yours.” We never 
knew a strong-minded man dislike or despise a strong- 
minded woman. It is the idle, vain, and out-of-place 
show of strength that persons of taste and judgment 
quarrel with. The new miik of love is beginning to 
curdle when young people discuss these things as you 
do; and by the time they marry, it has become the 
thinnest whey. If the young lady is blamed without 
cause, by all means staad by her; or if she repents of a 
wrong, and dogs better now, stand_by her, unless you 
become a partaker of the wrong. You must form your 
own opinion of the young man, and act on it. His 
strength of mind seems to run mainly in the line of 
having his own way. 


CHARADES, 
I. 


What is that sound the silence breaks ? 
Tis martial music, loud and clear. 
An army comes: the firm ground shakes 
With their measured tread, as my whole appear. 


Their waving plumes, their helmets bright, 
Proclaim my second’s in my first 5 

My whole is, too, my first in fight, 
‘As headlong on the foe they burst. 


II. 


O’er distant hills the rising moon 
The evening mist dispersed ; 

And, beaming radiant from her throne, 
She plainly showed my first. 


A horseman, now seen by her light, 
Approached with headlong spead ; é 
And, as he passed, my second said, 
To urge his foaming steed. 


For his lady-love still waited, 
Though the trysting hour was past. 
My whole she was, in truth, because 
He was my third and last. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN No, 298. 
The letter O. 


Prive or Birtn.—Bannister used to tell a story 
of his haying been introduced, with Mrs. Bannis- 
ter, to an elderly lady of exceedingly *‘ high 
notions.” After the presentation had taken place, 
the lady asked a wit of the day, who was present, 
“Who are the Bannisters? are they of good 
family?” Yes,” said the wit, “very good, 
indeed ; they are closely allied with the Stairs. 
“Oh,” said Lady Lucretia, **a very ancient family 
from Ayrshire, dates back to 1460; Tam delighted 
to see your friends.” 


ee 
I EST Sg 


Tur Lapy’s Own Paper is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 

will be sent direct from the Office, upon the receipt, 
P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates ; — 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ....., 8s, 6d. 

” Weekly Numbers ,,_,..,., 63. 6d. 
Half-year ” ” corer OK. Se 
Quarter Dis air e > aerrichs 1s. 8d. 


When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be jpokiped f thirceen to the shilling. om 

Back NuMBERS AND Parts,—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring pack NumBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one- 


+ they will be sentt " a 
penny ;t ee patte ane 0 any address for Twenty-three 


Ava, 10, 1872.] 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


MILLARD’S 
lENEY, E-SiISB LAE 
FACE POWDER, 


AN 
EXQUISITE TOILET 


ia?) 
Zi PREPARATION 
=| FOR 
IT] Beautifying and Preserving 
8) the Complexion, 
DELICATELY 
PERFUMED. 


Specially adapted for use in 
hot climates: 


\ \ Sold by Chemists, Perfumers 
X &c., in Packets, 6d. 


And Elegant Boxes with Puff,\s. and 28. each. 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
im a THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


SAUCE. 


Mu) Agents—Crossx & Briackwzit, London 
i} and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughou 
ee the world. 
| BOS 

AKING POWDER 

AS BEEN AWARDED 
epee GOLD MEDALS 
ko its SUPERORITY over all others, 
ey Geese BreEAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&e, 
Fe and WHOLESOME. 
Sorp in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 


sAstR? 6d, and 1s, PATENT BOXES. 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 


Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE, 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Country 
- bo Ora PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON.GARDEN, 
N.B.—Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh-square. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
RS. B. isthe largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms ; old Point laces ake 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION, P.0.0. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance, + 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


MI R. ROLA’S PUPILS 
_ .0n the last Friday of this month, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average 0 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short _a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says 
“ saying money, time, and temper,’’ can never be realise 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu: 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5S. each, Or 8s. the two; 
ost free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
ayswater, W. 
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“FIELD'S PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.’ 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


: This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion. 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 


eat ELLIS’S 

= 2:4 RUTHIN WATERS 
Phe SODA, POTASS, 

7274 SELTZER, LEMONADE, 

‘ LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corxs Branpep ‘‘R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. bzst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square: 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health, 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J, Pepper, 237, Tottenham.court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


| | EREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘' a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK On Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘‘MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MOKISON & CO. 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


ear, 
BUTTON, BALMOKAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM. 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, “*oho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 
SKIN DISEASES. 


AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH, RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin, Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s, Of Chemists EVERY WHERE; 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURS1 and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


HE BES! rORIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
PILL SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
3 S, effectually purifying the blood and'strengthen- 
hen the constitution. They remove pimples from th. 
ead and face, boils, biofches on the skin, scurvy 
ae eruptions, and all ozher affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 28. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T, BRADLEY 33, 
ond-street, , Brighton. 


R, BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d, 
and 4s. 6d per box; sent by postfor stamps. T.BRAD- 
LEY, 33, Bond.-sireet, Brighton, Female mixture, 
2s, 9d. per bottle, 


W HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cu1EF Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 
For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T, BOWSER, Secretary, 


(ABEuTs: TURKEY. MAPLE and Co 
(CARPETS. 5 Guineas, MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(aes: MAPLE and Co. 
(aoe MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 


(UR TAs. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 


Ge. SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(SUBTAIN Ss. MAPLE and Co. 
(SURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(SURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Oo. 


Gee DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all woul reps, double 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 


Satin. 
MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


‘PRURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
| Ee MAPLE and Co. 

URNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
[HE MAPLE and Co. 
PRURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 
who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Establishment before giving their orders 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours, 
An Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—l45, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


BEDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
REDETEADS, MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
MAPLE and Co. 


ip FURNITURE. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANVLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
znd are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND O©O., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners.street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


eet Bre eee 
WR eee ROUGE being perfectly harm 
less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps, Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


sno ky toed Potion aU ae ra 
NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour ina 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists, 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14'stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It 1s 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham.court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS® 

«© Resembling mother’s milk as closeiy as possible.”— 

Dr. H. Barxzr on Right Foods. “ ‘The infant Prince 

thrives upon it as & Prince should.’”’—Social Se.ence 

Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.’”’— 
ue Se aaato boiling or straining required. 

Tins, ls., ae; PON 

by SAVORY an New Bond.st: 

Prey _ London. reet 

Procurable of all Italian Warehousomen and chemists, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & 60/8 CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is gréatly superior to aty tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whitenéss, protects the ename] 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price ls. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, HA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MAUASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


SOHN GOSNELL & CO.’'S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upp¢r Thames-street, London. 


ee ee a a el 
ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 
The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a Luxury to the Shaver; and a Companion 
of the Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. ; 
3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen; 


carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 
Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & G9., 77, Walworth Road, London, 8.5. 
TAMAR INDIEN, , 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immetiate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
«“ Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. BarcLay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 


Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 
“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” 


Abdominal Belt (Lady's), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 


Testimonials from Sir Jolin Hesketh Lethbridge, 


THE GENTLER §S 


GEE TAYLOR’S FEMALE 


PRICE 134d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR US. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 


PL: 8s 


lent mecizine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 
life’; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious, Females of any age, and under any circumstances, muy take 
therti with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who necd the test of medicine. 

STRIKING TESTIMONIAL, 


Qs 


These Pills are a very exce 


My de. Sir, Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 
For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications, of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take GO. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Ary, Brrwgr. 
C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors.} Should there, be any 
difficulty, send 14stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard; Chemist, M, P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 


send them immediately free by post. 


Pe ee age may TE 


FRENCH GOODS. 


RUFFLES, 2s., 38. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. 

Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vecetables, Ragouts, | 

Gocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of | 

Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest 

Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of:| ee = ‘is 
rmetically Fruits. | ‘ 

MGRICE List FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON | G LOVES.—SPANISH KID 

ALL ORDERS. mnequalled {9% rk gue SEE CT RaW introduced 

to this country by ; NSON & SON, 4, 

Rutherford and Co., Threadneedle-street, Londou.—Ladies’ two-buttons 

33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH Gentiemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d. per pair, A sample 

SQUARE, W. pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


Oe ees 


BITHER S 


~ 4 
4 


-ERH’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 


THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOUNGITS BEAUTY; AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO I?’S NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
Q1s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beolon’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
r-\HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Ovércorne the Worst Forms of Diseases; and the Fouleat 
State ofthe Blood; Sti-nach; Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOO) PURIFIBR tures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, of wind in the stomach or 
bowels, gididliness in the head, dimness of sight; weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obst'uctions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbigo; piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads; and sores of all desc iptions, burns, wounds 
or white stvelling, Scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancerg, piihples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelted fees of logs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, atid dropsy, and fevers of all kinds, Thess 
pills clear the blood froin all impttre matter, from what- 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is, 14. each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, BIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barelay an Song, 29 Farringidon- 
street, London; and Messrs, W. Sutton and Uo., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London. 

TrstimoxraL TO Mr. THOMPSON. 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,— Your Bardock Pils have done nie niuch good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
ani painful sensation about the chest and stomach. a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great sweling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no. appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pils and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
L still got weaker, and more nervots, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the, Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, arid as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
gninea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removeil a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed, All thd 
doctors 1 consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tre system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep, 1 seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.8'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not, yet used the GLuNFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest 8’ ARCH they ever 
nsel, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds. are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
“FEALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS ; 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. : 
C. HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, H.C, 


a eee ae ee 
r#sHE ENAMEL of the THEETH.—vy using 

Cracro{t?s Areca Nat Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White; and Polished as the 
Finest Lvory. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, ana all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 

RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 

platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 

charges than men dentists, A. tooth, 3s, 6d.; best, ds. ; 

set £1 to £10, Painless system. ‘Toothache iustantly 

cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
testimonials. 


SS eco eee 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WA 


f ' T OWING 
CARPETS. GUARANTEED £30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpeis, Bedsteads, 
CARPETS. — ‘viru" Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


EVER OFFERED. |  guitable for any class of house, a 


t prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 


and delivered free to any railway station 


CARPETS. 131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & 00., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.c. 


TRONG TO FINE BLACK TBA, 1s. 44., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans; within Fizut Miles _of No, 8, King 
atket Town in 


William-street, City; and send ‘'eas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO, have no Agerits: 


a (iw ew we 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 


to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the iimédiate femoval and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 5s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d, extra, money order or stamps. 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to tts efficacy: 


HAIR CURLING -FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluidas a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 
Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 


The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 


Peckham, London. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 


Tea Spoons, 93. 6d 


4s. 6d. pair. Tea and; Coffee Services, 353. set. | Fish Hating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruct 
Egeg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. 


Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. go Plated Dessert 
Knives and Torks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 


OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGER. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
{ DAVIS and Co.’s return of gales exceads any of the existing 
« having the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offe ring 


INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 


MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


Companies, they 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOK3.—Inimense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from, Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, 8 set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d; in stamps.—JOHN 
JHRRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for. imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system; Pleasant to the taste, 
aud possessing highly reanimating properties, they, will 
be found an invaluable remedy. in all cases of debility; 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of, the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. Gd,, 15s., and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35:., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott; 17, Market-street; Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


M R FRANCOLS, Surgeon- 
Dentist; continues to SUPPLY his. celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, ai s a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


WV ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of tht 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to thé vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials, The followin : 
tell, their own tale:—Curisting NILsson writes :—‘ 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat an 
voice.’’ JENNY Linp :—‘‘ I confirm the testimony alrea'ly 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenyes,’? WouLsA 
Pynx :—‘‘I have benefitted much from tbe aSe of them,’?’ 
Mrs, German Rexv:—“TI find tiey give ah exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcaBisHop Mannine :—‘' I 
approve Very highly of them.’’? Rev. OHartes Gorpon 
CumMiInG Dunbar writes :—- They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and meilowness to the voice.” Six 
Micnart Costa:—‘‘ 1 am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Harr ‘Tnropor ACATEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, Juune-4th, 1870 ;— 
**Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemist:, 
in boxes, 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGuTrY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLackrriAks-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free tur 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 
AINE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 

about 23d. a pint, Ask for LIEBIG COM. 

PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebiz, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


\ \ JILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared from the original receipt), 

Have been considered for néarly 20 years. by the pro- 
fession anda the public generally, the Only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian ana 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS'S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the biood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, edn. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with pertect safety to children of all azes, 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nse, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about tho navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 


ze ae: itching about the anus, which oft 
DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES ... from 5 0 and. tebing Apri Snoeaaieh often oanses thee 
ete tiahe ee ieee: pity SEES ake ee tee 3©6=S Cs 4:10 Sold at 13}d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
WUEE LER AND. WILSON’S: aH te: ‘ake one se ” 3.3 by post for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 
SINGER’S a a ee ee JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA. 
HOWR’S ... aoe ote of ary rat: See ee }. e 315 Cavrron.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
JONE’S | a sae eee oe ove tee Ree sed Bre : 3 10 yentor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
THOMAS'S IT) AI ecg Ge ese eee ote ese gmat: 310 and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’? on the 
WILCOX ae aoe cee oss tee eve eee * 3.3 Government stamp. Full directions with each box. 

'AMILY 3 ct. tb te 3 = ; 

HAND MACHINES: te cate gt OTHE aed oPOlhee willy Hite? Tres eee ee 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY REMOVING woe 


of C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 
Sold at the oilshops, in buttles, 64, 1s., and 1s, 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil'e-road, King’s-cross. 


CURLEY & COMPANY’sS CHLE- 
BRATED GLYCERINE  RHUM, 
FOR THE HAIR AND 'THE SKIN, 


A chemical combination of Glycerine 
and genuine highly-perfumed aro. 
matic Rhum. Price 6d., 1s,, 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
the Hair, and to soften and purify 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriff, 


For chapped hands and lips, sore nose 
pimples, chafes, and roughness 
and rawness of the skin generally, 


May be used with Violet Powder or be 
pa ai for at It is also a ase. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious additj 
to the bath. ye 


— | For burns ard chitblains, with Violet 
2owder y thoroughl , i 
the p arts , Shly protecting 


8ives instantaneous relief 


aqOVuas from pain, 


TERMS. 
DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
Repairs by skilled mechanics. Castings-and fittines for the trade. 


S. DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough (near St George’s Church), and 8, 
Hackney-road, London, 


MARK 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’ FRIEND. 


BAR N.-S...2. O L.1-S H- 


Gnas By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 


effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &, 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent, of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 64. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E, 


GLYCERINE 
RHUM 
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MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON Butts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments ee Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. Trial allowed. 

ASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
O* the CURABILITY of OANCER. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. ; 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and aoe 74, Great Queen.street, 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of pe de. 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broker. : 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

WwW. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


8 


¢ 


dian Hem-Folderi 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Makcr to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application, 


€ 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE”? GLOVE 

CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum or gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
3 they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament, 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and Is, 6d.; enamels, 28., 
2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 
eee 

YE! DYE!! DYH!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. — 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Dlumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 
Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 114d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and ail leading colours, from 1s. 43d, 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 28. 44d., 2s. 113d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free, S. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 

Castle-street, Holborn, 


LADIES HATS. 
\\ R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond. 


street, begs to anncunce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street, witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


varied stock. > 
J, S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 9, 
New Bond-street. where will be feund a choice assort- 
ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps. 
An inspection is respectfully solicited. 
J.8, HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street, 


HENRY GLAVE’S 
MONSTER C4UFARANGE SALE 


During the month ° August will be offered f 
: PROMPT® CASH. i. 


A large accumulation of this Season’s Stock at an ayerage reduction of 25 per ce i i 
aryallodslycheap lant g per cent., including som 


FANCY DRESSES FRENCH CAMBRI 
FOULARDS & TUSSORES CHINA BATISTE ee 

SEA SIDE COSTUMES LAWNS & PIQUES 
WALKING COSTUMES BLACK SILKS 

COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING COLOURED SILKS 

NEW POLONAISES JAPANESE SILKS 

CHEAP GRENADINES TRAVELLING CLOAKS, &c. 


HENRY GLAVH, 


534, 5385, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 


ODD LENGTHS: 

Large cheap lot of odd Dress lengths of Silks, Satins, Mixed Fabrics, Reps, Alpacas, Poplins, 
Skirtings, De Laines, Plain Drapery, Linens, Towellings, Dusters, Sheetings, Hollands, Calicos, Long 
Cloths, Carpets, Woollens, Tweeds, &c. in lengths of 8 to 20 yards each, will all be marked in plain 
figures, at a reduction of about one-third, 


ODD LOTS. 
300 bundles Ladies and Children’s Underclothing, Stays, and Petticoats. 
250 plain and fancy Washing Skirts, white and various colours 2/11 to 6/11 each. 
400 Parasols and Sunshades. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 535, 636 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


i ; : May se Usep with Perrect Sarety. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free, sby post for 15 stamps. 

GratiryiIng CurE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—'' About three months ago I was so de that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by K. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. : 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
Se oe 6d. and1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
ar-fame LET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d. d 6s. Violet Wi s, 6d. i 
RIMMEL BAS a eek fragrant, 2s. 6d. i ie: eee a” tae ae 
. ADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the B 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, ons 6d cae Sette 
RIMMEL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
SEE SE eEE Ay JM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
ete with P ase arena Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whitenesa 
RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can bo kept 
playing perpetually, are the most ingenious ,and simple ever devised. Price from £2 168, 
List on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


1 ECONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


SaaS YF 


GEORGE REES’ 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS, 


41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c, 


BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L, BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by JAmzs Wetcnu, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, Lond , 
Published by the Proprietor, Tuomas Surrn, at 2&3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, Tandory wo 
where all communications are requested to be sent.—Aug. 10, 1872, > sas 


